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THE MORAL PROBLEMS OF WAR. 


It is not easy to say formally what would be a quite scientific 
way of handling the general question of the comparative just- 
ifiableness of wars, or even of any war in particular. An osten- 
sibly complete inquiry would involve not only much examina- 
tion of “classic” doctrines, but a good deal of moral meta- 
physics, which would tend to resemble in point of duration the 
catching of De Wet; and meantime the war under special no- 
tice might be brought to an end by haphazard. One should 
therefore be slow to object to such an interesting essay as that 
of Professor Ritchie, on “War and Peace” in the last number 
of this journal that it is not exactly scientific. Its author, now- 
ever, takes occasion to make among many other flings this, 
that some people “like to trace the origin of a war to the in- 
temperate language of some diplomatist or statesman or to the 
interested schemes of some self-seeking financier 
such explanations are not very scientific.”” Now, it seems to 
some of us a plain historical fact that a number of wars have 
been “determined” in some such fashion as is put in the above- 
cited phrases, and that therefore the propositions in question 
may be in the ordinary sense of the term quite scientific. And 
as Professor Ritchie sees fit thus to stigmatize perfectly rele- 
vant propositions in regard to a given case, one is moved to 
avow in reply one’s impression that his own method is consid- 
erably less scientific than that he impugns. And one may even 
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make bold, in this tentative fashion, to sketch a relatively scien- 
tific method for a given case. 

As having meditated the matter a good deal before the ap- 
pearance of Professor Ritchie’s essay (to which, however, I 
desire to acknowledge obligations) I am disposed to reproach 
him with reintroducing a number of negligible issues—issues, 
that is, which need not be reopened in connection with those 
which he obviously recognizes as more actual. But inasmuch 
as he does re-introduce, for instance, the question of the moral- 
ity of the trade of soldiering, he ought, I submit, to have gone 
a little further into it than he reaches by exposing the incon- 
sistency of Dymond. The inner problem as to the soldier is 
surely this, that seeing all reasoning men admit the possibility 
of their nation’s making an unjust aggression, it is obviously 
questionable whether a scrupulous man can fitly take up a func- 
tion which may mean his having to kill people whose cause 
he knows to be just. Some officers and private soldiers, to my 
knowledge, find themselves in that dilemma in the present war 
in South Africa. On the general issue the best practical an- 
swer, I believe, consists in pointing out that the problem in- 
.volves the policeman, the judge, the jailer, and the civil serv- 
ant, and even implicates a great many people in private em- 
ployment. While the pressure of this difficulty does not dis- 
miss the problem from the field of practical ethics, it suggests 
the inexpediency of putting it in the front of any dispute on 
a question of immediate public action. But a fortiori the is- 
sue ought not to be broadened by a random discussion in such a 
connection. 

What Professor Ritchie does sufficiently indicate is that few 
people are to be influenced by a polemic against war on either 
a priori or theological grounds—that every war, in short, had 
need be discussed on its moral merits. It is, in fact, after 
following many such discussions that many of those who are 
called “peace people” have come to the conclusion that almost 
all wars do more harm than good even to the winning side; 
that many are the result of sheer defect of wisdom on the part 
of statesmen on both sides; and that where a war is “justifi- 
able” as being one of defence, the aggressor is in the terms of 
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the case deserving of utter reprobation. Inasmuch as he has 
spared us the rhetoric so customary among apologists for given 
wars, as to the moral education yielded by warfare, Professor 
Ritchie is entitled to our thanks; but it is disappointing to find 
him, when expressly bent on a study of the effects of wars, 
making a much less thorough inquiry on that head than has 
often been made by some of the people of whom he speaks 
with varying degrees of disrespect. And this shortcoming has 
the very serious result that he has virtually advocated or en- 
couraged wars of conquest under certain conditions, on the 
score of certain benefits to mankind which he quite erroneously 
implies to have been the result of conquest. 

The problem cannot be better broached, for present purposes, 
than by taking up one of Professor Ritchie’s central proposi- 
tions. “If,” he writes (JouRNAL, January, 1901, p. 157): 

“If we wish to know how war is to cease, we should ask ourselves how 
it has ceased. Why is there no longer war between England and Scotland? 
Why did Prussian and Hanoverian fight side by side in 1870, though they 
had fought each other only four years before? The rise of modern nations 
meant the suppression of private and tribal wars and of wars between rival 
cities. The absorption of smaller nations into larger political bodies means 
the prevention of war within great areas.” 

The form of the argument here seems to me to show that 
after all Professor Ritchie has not asked himself how war 
“has ceased,” as he loosely puts it, even within given areas. 
No one, so far as I know, has hitherto objected to the extension 
of national systems by the peaceful and voluntary union of 
states; and by reasoning as he does Professor Ritchie has in- 
evitably the effect of contending that a forcible unification by 
conquest, however desperate, is in the end as good a thing as 
a willing federation. War between England and Scotland 
was greatly limited by the peaceful union of the crowns in 
1603 ; though the two countries were again virtually at war as 
such in the period of the Commonwealth. The last case of 
war as between Scottish and English sections was the rebellion 
of 1745, where that Scottish section which had not been con- 
sulted at the union of the Parliaments made all the trouble. 
When then we further note that the attempt of Edward I. to 
force Scotland into union at the end of the thirteenth century 
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led to the humiliation of the greater power, and to a state of 
‘ chronic strife between the two kingdoms for three hundred 
years, our conclusion must surely be that, so far, unification 
seems to be beneficial or desirable only in so far as it is ac- 
complished without violence. Now, such a conclusion is prac- 
tically the contradiction of what is insinuated in many pas- 
sages by Professor Ritchie with regard to the present war in 
South Africa. 

The different case of Hanover and Prussia is really no less 
subversive of the position he appears to frame on it. The very 
fact that Hanoverians, after their forcible absorption by Prus- 
sia, fought on the Prussian side in 1870, is so far as it goes a 
proof that one forcible assimilation of a small state by a greater 
may be for the latter a stepping-stone to a great and lament- 
able war. It is odd that any one should say war was pre- 
vented “within great areas” on the strength of the fact that 
after a small war between Hanover and Prussia, ostensibly 
preventive of future wars between them, but in itself actually 
the first breach of the peace between them for over sixty years, 
Prussia got up (as is admitted by Professor Ritchie, p. 147) 
the tremendous war of 1870. If the Professor is driving at 
anything practical, it is at a vindication of the forcible absorp- 
tion of Hanover as a means of making war “cease.” But the 
only previous risk of war betweén Prussia and Hanover lay 
in the Prussian desire to dominate Hanover. On Professor 
Ritchie’s theory, that desire was thus a sufficient excuse for 
its own gratification. Meantime, though Prussia did not ab- 
sorb Austria when she absorbed Hanover, there has since been 
peace between Prussia and Austria, as between Prussia and 
Hanover. Thus the proof is beside the case. It is significant 
that what is in effect a plea for forcible conquest in our own day 
should land its framer in such paralogisms as these. 

I am not concerned here to ask whether the absorption of 
Hanover by Prussia has been of such immense moral benefit 
to Germany as to countervail the immense evil of the new 
militarism caused by the Franco-German war. The case of 
Hanover—a German state absorbed into a larger Germany— 
is past and done with; and it yields us no light whatever on the 
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case at which Professor Ritchie constantly points his remarks 
without naming it—the present Boer war. For partial paral- 
lels to that war we may rather look to the English attempt to 
conquer Scotland, the conquest of Ireland, the partition of Po- 
land, and the revolt of the American colonies. In every one of 
these cases the lesson is patently contrary to the opinion that 
the unconditional conquest of the two republics should be per- 
sisted in, or that such a conquest, if ultimately effected, will 
make for peace and civilization. 

Let us take it either way. Should the attempt fail, as I think 
it may, the situation will be analogous to that set up as between 
Scotland and England from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, and between England and the United States from, 
let us say, 1774 till 1874. There are of course no true paral- 
lels in history; but we are entitled to predict, under similar 
leading conditions, similar broad results—in this case a stead- 
fast ill-will, always liable to explode in active hate. But we 
may go even further as regards South Africa. The special 
impolicy of the present war on the British side, it is argued, 
lies in the fact that the majority of the inhabitants of our own 
Cape Colony are the immediate blood relatives of the Boers, 
and in strong and natural sympathy with them; whence re- 
sults the probability of an anti-English coalition among the 
whole Dutch population. The utmost stress of racial malice 
has now been set up through all South Africa; and the pros- 
pects are black even to the optimists of imperialism. I may 
remind Professor Ritchie that in Scotland about the year 1550, 
after the second English attempt to coerce the smaller state into 
union, “It was told how the Scots, poor as they were, would 
buy from the French, at ransom price, English prisoners, for 
the sheer enjoyment of putting them to death. .... The 
Scots gave freely whatever was demanded, and if they had 
not money for the purchase, would part with their arms or 
horses for the object of their desire When the Scots” 
thus got a prisoner “they placed him within a circle of their 
horsemen, who galloped up and lanced him, and then cutting 
him to pieces, they carried off portions of his flesh on their 
lance-points” (Burton, iii. 279, citing Beaugué). To such ex- 
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tremity of savagery could a fresh attempt at conquest bring 
civilized men of the same race as their assailants. The Boers 
of to-day, doubtless, are much better men than the Scotch of 
the days of Knox; but if they are half as “backward” as our 
war-mongers allege, they must be capable of a tolerable stress 
of resentment for the handling they have had. And if they 
are not thus backward, one requires to have it shown wherein 
the war is a moral gain. 

Let us suppose, on the other hand, that the war ends in 
their subjection, and that thenceforth they are to be governed, 
as far as possible, on normal British principles. The analogy 
here will be with the cases of Ireland and Poland. I do not 
find that Professor Ritchie has anything to show for the gains 
from absorption in these cases, though, raising another issue, 
he suggests that Poland by her anarchy brought partition on 
herself. Putting that issue aside, we may surely say that there 
has been at least no discoverable gain to mankind that can be 
set against the long evolution of abnormal evil in Poland 
under Russian and in Ireland under English rule. And when 
such has been the sequence in the historic cases most nearly 
analogous to that under discussion, we are entitled, I think, 
to express surprise that an.inquirer who professes to be dis- 
cussing the policy of conquest in terms of the effects on civil- 
ization should leave such sequences unmentioned. 

It may not be unserviceable thus to place a concrete utilitar- 
ian discussion in the front of a discourse on the Moral Prob- 
lem of War. It is in the nature of things that any attempt in 
such a connection to challenge a moral verdict in terms of 
acquired habit of moral feeling will be met by appeals to utili- 
tarian tests. Professor Ritchie in particular, of whom it may 
be said in the manner of one of his own phrases that he has 
a “special horror of what he calls sentimentalism,” will on 
such a challenge make play with what some of us in turn call 
sentimentalism par excellence. He fears above all things to 
appeal to what all ethical experience pronounces to be the high- 
est generalization of normal duty—the law of reciprocity: 
rather he will plunge every moral case into the cumbrous cruci- 
bles of hypothetical evolutionary utility. To this course, in 
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the interests of healthy discussion, no objection can ever be 
made; indeed the appeal to utility must on occasion be made 
by every one of us as against the appeal to lower habits of 
feeling than the principle of sympathy. But it is essential 
that, in the case of appeal to utility as against sympathy, above 
all others, the tests should be whole-heartedly applied. I have 
sought to show that in the instance before us they have not 
been: that on the contrary the argument from experience has 
been so loosely managed, and the inferences often so super- 
ficially drawn, as to entitle us to call them sentimental in both 
the literal and the popular force of that term. It will now be 
technically fitting to face the problem from within. In the 
case of any war of aggression, people who are normally con- 
cerned for right action tend spontaneously to apply the test of 
reciprocity. Is the aggressor doing as he would be done by? 
No time need be spent over the point that the formal aggressor 
is at times not the real aggressor: Professor Ritchie expressly 
admits that the formal aggressor may at times be acting in self- 
defence. But it may be worth noting on that head that whereas 
the Boers have been pronounced by the great majority of Euro- 
peans, and by many Englishmen, to have been morally “justi- 
fied” in beginning the war, seeing that the enemy was avowedly 
preparing to attack them, they themselves are now frequently 
found to admit* that their course was both a political and a 
moral error. That is to say, even where a menaced state 
secures an immediate military advantage by taking the initia- 
tive, its course may set up on the other side so much extra 
energy of animosity, and so much positive necessity for action, 
as to alter the previous balance of moral impulse no less than 
the previous equation of available forces. The argument here 
is both ethical, in the sense of appealing to established habits 
of moral feeling, and utilitarian. It may be better, in short, 
to bear a measure of wrong, and the relative disadvantage of 
being attacked, than to forestall the enemy’s purposed wrong 
by making him suffer. 

The central problem, however, is that of real aggression. 





*I have lately conversed on the subject with a number of Transvaalers 
in South Africa, and in all cases the admission was freely made. 
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In view of the line taken by such a moralist as Professor 
Ritchie, there can be no exaggeration in saying that many less 
instructed people in these days are ready to justify a war of 
conquest, involving immense destruction of life and property 
and enormous suffering on the part of non-combatants, on the 
score that in the long run it will promote “civilization” ; and 
that they consider this plea sufficient to override all appeals 
to what they call “sentiment’’—such as the exhortation to do 
as you would be done by, and to respect in another people that 
passion for political independence which we avowedly cherish 
for ourselves. Many go still further, nakedly arguing that 
“might is right,” and that small states may count on being 
conquered by great states as small business concerns may 
count on being beaten and absorbed by big ones. But though 
this naked negation of ethics is a very significant phenomenon, 
taken in connection with the other lines of the argument for 
conquest, I am content here to put them aside as being repu- 
diated by the more scrupulous people on the same side, and to 
take that side as it is represented by the latter. 

In the belief that I am thereby simplifying as well as short- 
ening the discussion, I shall go straight to what seems to me 
the decisive or practical issue. namely, In what cases may we 
consistently set a limit (or quasi limit, by way of definition) 
to the admittedly reasonable law of doing as we would be done 
by, even in its more limited and more practicable negative 
form? Personally, I incline to think that we should do much 
better to break down accepted limits than to set up new—that 
is to say, that forbearance with criminals will do far more for 
moral civilization than any introduction of new forms of social 
reprobation. But let us take a practical or middle line, and 
say that, even as the test of utility warns us not to forgive all 
wrong-doers on the mere ground that we should like to be 
forgiven if we did the same wrong, so it may conceivably 
warn us against treating another nation as we should want it 
to treat us if our rdles were reversed. To my own thinking, 
all ethics turns and will continue to turn on the dual principles 
of the acquired habit of feeling (supposed to be purified to the 
point of recognizing the law of reciprocity) and the test of 
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objective utility, the latter coming into play of necessity where 
the former either fails to direct or seems to supply conflicting 
prescriptions. Where, then, or why, ought we begin to restrict 
that general prescription, Do not do to others what you would 
deeply resent their doing to you? 

It is so much to have the Confucian rule generally accepted, 
that though it seemis to some of us a bad sign when new restric- 
tions are seriously mooted, we may consent to much debate 
about its restriction rather than face the risk of its wide rejec- 
tion, which would mean moral anarchy. Professor Ritchie, in 
the name of ethical science, argues (p. 156) that a special re- 
striction must begin when we pass from the relations of indi- 
viduals within a state to the relations of states. “A war . . . is 
one form of natural selection . . . civilized sovereignty does not 
mean the same thing as ownership of property. It is mere 
careless rhetoric when acquisition of new territory is spoken 
of as ‘robbery’ or ‘burglary.’”’ One might have thought that 
it was mere careless rhetoric, in an ethical discussion on war, 
to argue that a war is a form of natural selection; for that os- 
tensibly means, if anything, that it is outside the purview of 
ethics. But as Professor Ritchie is expressly repudiating care- 
less rhetoric he must be taken to be arguing seriously and, 
in his own view, relevantly. One must then put the obvious 
question, Is not a private struggle a form of natural selection? 
And if I murder or rob my enemy, am I admitted to have 
made any defence if I plead that his extinction or spoliation 
is a form of natural selection? Further, if it may be good for 
civilization to let one state confiscate another, may it not be 
good for civilization that one man should “rob” another? In 
all seriousness, I do not see how Professor Ritchie can answer 
off-hand in the negative, though he seems to assume that “a 
person” is subject to an absolute moral law and that a nation is 
not. “A nation, after all,” he writes (p. 144) “is only by meta- 
phor an individual organism or person’”—as who should say, 
“Of course, if it were an individual organism, no such ques- 
tion could arise.” But let us pass the assumption and ask 
whether a corporation or company, as not being save by meta- 
phor an individual organism or person, is not entitled to legal 
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protection where an individual is? Obviously the words “per- 
son” and “organism” have no question-begging privilege in 
ethics that is denied to “nation” ; and every question Professor 
Ritchie raises about aggressive war may fitly be raised on be- 
half of theft and murder. All he can plead is that general ex- 
perience has settled the point about theft and murder, whereas 
he and others hold the question open as regards aggressive 
war, or rather, hold aggressive war to be at times distinctly a 
right because a beneficial course. I answer that by such tests 
as he applies, robbery and even murder might often be made 
out to be beneficial, as transferring wealth from a fool or a 
rascal to a clever man bent on helping the deserving poor, in- 
cluding himself. 

If, however, we waive the dilemma as against Professor — 
Ritchie, and grant him the common consent that murder and 
robbery must be vetoed in every community, the next step is 
all the simpler. There were certainly stages in social evolution 
in which homicide and robbery were much less stringently 
vetoed than they are now; and in those stages, in all likeli- 
hood, a number of people deprecated or denounced proposals 
to promote the repression of homicide and robbery, on the 
grounds above indicated. Either we agree to-day that such 
virtual vindications of occasional homicide and robbery were 
morally wrong and politically fallacious, or we re-open that is- 
sue for our own day. And exactly so is it with Professor 
Ritchie’s plea for occasional wars of aggression. The gen- 
eral human attitude towards war has modified in course of 
time as did the general human attitude towards private and 
personal war and rapine. The present war has been per- 
haps more widely and earnestly demanded than any other war 
in all history. The movement of civilized feeling is clearly 
more and more towards the vetoing of all wars of aggression, 
and to the denial that war makes for civilization in any way 
whatever. The plea for the beneficence of conquest at the 
present stage is on all fours with a conceivable medizval plea 
that an able man should be free to fight for the possession of 
the lands of a neighbor less able, or to confiscate the lands of a 
widow or an orphan. 
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To such pleas, we can easily supply a retrospective answer, 
in terms of both psychological and political tests, or of what 
we may term external and internal utilities. Had the ruler 
chosen to wink at the license craver, not only would the able 
spoliator set up against himself a host of new hatreds, aiming 
at fresh violence (all men disputing his title of superiority), 
but he himself, if successful, would be so far demoralized, and 
could not in the least be trusted to make a good use of his 
lawless gains. And this brings us to one of the most glaring 
oversights in the ordinary argument for “empire,” even as 
expounded by Professor Ritchie. Not once, in all his sum- 
maries as to the effects of given conquest on civilization, does 
he directly face the problem of the effects of conquest and 
empire on the conqueror. Once he does touch on it incidentally. 
“The pax Romana,” he concedes (p. 151), “proves, perhaps, 
that the blessings of mere peace are over-estimated by those 
who realize the horrors of war, but have had no experience of 
the evils of stagnation and torpor.” On which it may be ob- 
served (1) that the pax Romana (qua pax) is one of the great 
illusions of conventional history ; (2) that the blessings of that 
are grossly over-estimated by many who have before them the 
vast object lesson of the political and intellectual ruin of the 
Roman Empire; and (3) that such an easy dismissal of “the 
evils of stagnation and torpor,” which mean the negation of 
all moral prosperity, almost caps the theorem of De Quincey, 
that the practice of murder leads inevitably to incivility and 
procrastination. It seems the more necessary to point out that 
the pax Romana was of old a plea for the kind of policy de- 
fended by our imperialists to-day; and that the pursuit of that 
policy meant the final conquest of Rome by its own brutality 
and moral barbarism as surely as the conquest of the surround- 
ing world. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the vindication of dem- 
ocracy lies, not in any superiority of wisdom on the part of the 
many to the few, but in the principle that the least wise among 
us has a right to a voice in the legislative shaping of his life, 
on the ground that none, broadly speaking, can be trusted 
to make laws justly for those who have no power of check on 
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their ruling. In other words, it makes for “civilization” to 
recognize the reciprocal claims of all citizens and the danger of 
irresponsible power. Oddly enough, this seems to be taken for 
granted by Professor Ritchie. One would expect him to ask 
how we can be sure that self-government is a good thing for 
civilization. But, for reasons which may be inferred, he is on 
that head soundly “sentimental.” When, then, a democracy 
or a quast democracy proceeds to coerce another self-governing 
community on the plea of advancing civilization, it is giving 
the lie to its own fundamental principle, and the professed 
democrats who justify such coercion are men forsworn. And 
the sequel is historically so sure that we may call it a law of 
political evolution. The principle of democracy, negated at 
its source, suffers paralysis; and the ruling community comes 
to be ruled by the brute force it had created and sanctioned. 
The negation of reciprocity, become a habit in the international 
relation, hecomes a habit in the nationa! relation to the point 
of introducing and helplessly maintaining absolutism; and 
tends to become a habit in the social relation to the limit of the 
socially possible, save for the pure chance that the autocracy 
may restrain it. “Natural selection” thus becomes the deter- 
minant all round, in a multiplying ratio to the disuse of ethical 
selection, and the state is strangled by the principle of em- 
pire. 

For the present purpose, it is needless to deal at length with 
Professor Ritchie’s suggestion (p. 151) as to the probability 
that ‘‘a few great empires, in which self-governing communi- 
ties control the less advanced races,” may “represent a higher 
stage” than one of Jaissez-faire. The sufficient comments are 
(1) that no empire whatever is now doing anything for the 
healthy development of the lower races; (2) that the ethical 
course is not such control as is now employed but an unselfish 
leading such as imperialists are unfitted to give; and (3) that 
if the argument about lower races be transferred (as it is by 
some) to the case of a rapidly advancing community such as 
the Boers, there has occurred merely a bad abuse of language. 
It is nothing to the purpose, in this connection, to argue that 
“the nation, especially the nation which represents only one 
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homogeneous race,” is not necessarily the “highest and final 
type of political society.” That may readily be granted. The 
question is, is a higher type now to be reached by wilful con- 
quest and coercion? And when Professor Ritchie loosely and 
vaguely contends that “the nation which not merely conquers 
but maintains its conquests,” setting up a pax Romana and 
spreading “civilization over a larger part of the world,” has 
“justified itself in the judgment of history,” he reveals once 
for all that his undertaking to make a utilitarian test normally 
override the test of such a principle as the law of reciprocity 
(or the rule that honesty is the best policy) is at once formally 
and practically futile. For on his own showing a given con- 
quest cannot be “justified” till long after it is accomplished ; 
and even then the justification is in terms of constantly vary- 
ing conceptions of civilization. To the eye of Dante, the dead 
Roman Empire was the topmost triumph of civilization; to 
many modern eyes it represents the gradual paralysis and de- 
struction of civilization. 

Now the term “justified,” so often used by Professor Ritchie 
with no apparent misgiving, turns out to be the ground of 
a contest on which depends the fate of his whole thesis. Justi- 
fied for whom, to what sense, by what test? Whose judgment 
is the judgment of history? Wherein lies the true measure of 
civilization? As against Professor Ritchie’s constant tacit as- 
sumption that the tests are the mere majority vote, the mere 
formal “success” of the larger aggregate, the mere geograph- 
ical spread of competitive commerce and certain social 
usages, I submit that his own use of the word civilization 
implicitly negates such assumptions. While disparaging the 
spirit which sympathizes with small states as against great,* 
and even disputing the moral “right” of nations to defend 
themselves when attacked ; while staking the whole moral issue 
on an unverifiable and unspecified gain or loss to “civilization” 


*Here Professor Ritchie ignores the obvious presumption that a small 
state will rarely seek to attack a great one; and the usual belief that in the 
given case it is the great state that is the aggressor. “Small,” of course, 
is to be construed broadly, as sometimes a large state may be visibly de- 
crepit on the military side. 
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in terms of non-ethical phenomena, he all the while shows that 
for him civilization means among other things an advance in 
the tendency to set the law of reciprocity in general command, 
and keep utility as its check or advisory colleague, rather than 
to make the latter a capricious autocrat with its feet on the 
other’s neck. Thus his very conception of civilization is in 
continual conflict with his formal method of measuring its 
progress. 

The charge of perversity is so often lightly made without 
even a show of justification, that a scrupulous criticism will 
perhaps hesitate to advance it even on the basis of a body of 
ostensible proof. But it is fair criticism to say that Professor 
Ritchie’s habit, in ethics, of reopening the question whether 
honesty is the best policy wherever national or corporate per- 
versity gives him the license, seems to be injurious to the very 
faculty of moral logic. Ina discussion elsewhere he repeatedly 
insinuated that the shortness of an opponent’s stay in South 
Africa discredited his opinion (though that was fully reasoned ) 
as against the opinion of Sir Alfred Milner, who had been 
there for a longer period. On that footing, any litigant might 
contemn the opinion of a judge who in a few weeks disposed 
of a suit on which the litigant’s mind had been fixed for twenty 
years. The principle, in fact, leads us to look for the decisive 
opinion on the South African question from the mouth of the 
oldest inhabitant. Men with far longer and fuller adminis- 
trative knowledge of South Africa than Sir Alfred Milner 
possesses, pronounce him lamentably wrong. Yet the habit of 
formally subordinating the claims of every order of moral 
feeling to a class of experimental tests which in the nature of 
things can be applied only with endless difficulty and uncer- 
tainty, can lead one of his partisans into setting the weaker 
measure of experimental authority above the stronger, in the 
very act of making the argument from personal authority 
grotesque by putting on it a chronological measure. 

And the unfortunate practical effect is that Professor 
Ritchie’s just personal authority as a philosophic disputant will 
be taken by the most disqualified disputants on the same side 
as having supplied a truly sociological justification for a war 
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of aggression where he has really given no sociological argu- 
ment worthy of the name. He will be quoted and echoed when 


he writes (pp. 147-8) that: 


“If we do not exactly (!) say that all successful wars are just wars, 
we admit that no nation is justified in engaging in war unless with a 
reasonable prospect of success. We may forgive or admire the courage 
of desperate men fighting for a lost cause; but we should condemn a gov- 
ernment which knowingly led a people into a hopeless contest, or con- 
tinued it after it became clear that a prolongation of bloodshed and suf- 
fering could not affect the ultimate issue except by inducing the victor to 
impose harder terms.” 


It would surely be difficult to write on an ethical problem 
more sentimentally, more laxly, more unscientifically. Every 
term I have italicised is used arbitrarily and uncritically. It 
ought to be needless to point out that no people or government 
ever went “knowingly” into a “hopeless” struggle; that some 
always have hope; and that a hundred struggles which have 
often seemed hopeless to onlookers, and even to many of the 
fighters, have ended in triumph. It was so with the seven years 
war of the American colonies for their independence; it was 
so with the war of Bruce against Edward I.; it was so with 
the far longer war of the Netherlands against Spain. Thus all 
the vocabulary of conditional reprobation comes to nothing 
in the present case, on which Professor Ritchie’s bearing can 
be seen between the lines: his judicatory “we” has not yet 
emerged, and will probably never emerge, unless the very 
spirit of moral courage disappears. All the while, the Profes- 
sor has omitted to put this really indisputable proposition, that 
“we condemn” any government which is seen to have grossly 
miscalculated the nature, cost, and duration of a great military 
enterprise, good or evil. Such, once more, are the singular 
practical oversights of an ethical method which appeals solely 
to the test of experience precisely where that is the least per- 
emptory test, and then ignores all the experience that happens 
to be really relevant. 

When the general aspects of the problem, objective and sub- 
jective, have been thus faced, there remain to be made some 
particular inquiries at which, as at the others, Professor 
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Ritchie has glanced very superficially. Take in particular that 
raised in the following passage (p. 140) : 


“Moral precepts such as ‘Love your enemies’ are addressed to indi- 
viduals, not to nations, which are only metaphorically persons: and such 
precepts are, perhaps, more often fulfilled by the brave soldier who has 
no hatred in his heart against the individuals of a hostile nation, than by 
those preachers, politicians and journalists, who seem to think the com- 
mandment means, ‘Take the side of the enemies of your country and 
prove your righteousness by imputing corrupt motives to her statesmen.’” 


The purport of this infelicitous passage seems to be that love 
of enemies is commanded, and is desirable, as between fellow- 
citizens but not as between nations; but that nevertheless a 
soldier may love the members of a hostile nation more than 
the opponents of the present war love the war-mongers. As 
the soldier is thus declared to be perverting the commandment, 
it is not clear wherein his merit consists in the eyes of his 
eulogist. But if we put aside the confusion and the irrelevant 
animus, there remains the practical issue, Is this war seen to 
promote good-will or ill-will and good or bad habits among 
men; and does the resistance to it make for good-will or ill- 
will, or for good or bad intellectual habits? I should answer 
thus: 

1. There are doubtless soldiers who slay without hate, 
though it is far from clear whether they have any special gift 
for loving either their enemies or their neighbors. 

2. But the normal effect of war on the soldier is certainly 
to heighten his lower passions of all kinds; and in the present 
war we have frequent record of (a) ferocity towards the van- 
quished Boers, and (b) the practice of robbery (looting) as 
against women and non-combatants. This is in the normal 
way of all wars of conquest. 

3. Among civilians, it is the advocates of the war who 
alone have resorted to domestic violence as against opposing 
propaganda; but this violence has been so frequent and so gross 
as to suggest new developments of incivilization under the 
auspices of the ideals maintained by Professor Ritchie. 

4. The phrase “enemies of your country’ is a question- 
begging formula unworthy of discussion. But the imputation of 
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corrupt motives to statesmen is in the ordinary way of political 
strife, has always been common, and certainly stands for no 
greater stress of ill-will than is manifest in gross aspersions 
by popular statesmen against the character of opponents who 
have not charged them with personal corruption. For the rest, 
charges of corruption against statesmen are perfectly fit where 
they are believed to be true; and their ethical condemnation 
is to be compassed only by disproving them—a process alien to 
the purposes of this journal, where, it seems to me, such a 
point should not have been thus introduced. 

7. On the other hand, war-mongering in the case before 
us has visibly involved an enormous amount of racial malice 
and racial arrogance, habits of mind plainly unpropitious to 
civilization ; and, in the opinion of some of us, an. immense de- 
moralization in the way of reckless credence, reckless vilifica- 
tion, and unscrupulous argument. If the opposing attitude 
involves even bitter censure of such vices, it makes none the 
less for a state of international tolerance, and sets in the intel- 
lectual life an example of national self-criticism, broadly fa- 
vorable to moral improvement. 

If, however, it should actually turn out on the contrary that 
the anti-war spirit meant a multiplication of partisan malice, 
it would be the merest inconsistency on the part of Professor 
Ritchie to make that a ground for discrediting it. On his 
principles, massacre and rapine and devastation may be good 
things as leading to the spread of constitutional government, 
which, as aforesaid, he seemingly takes to be a form of good 
needing no recommendation and admitting of no cavil. Un- 
less, then, he can show that partisan malice cannot possibly 
lead to the spread of constitutional government, he has done 
nothing, in terms of his own code, to impeach it. It is surpris- 
ing with what confidence a thinker who rejects as arbitrary 
the most considerate assumptions of serious ethics can take 
his stand on the most conventional assumptions of the political 
platform. 

But that, when all is said, is the common course of most who 
go about to read the problems of ethics backwards. In order 


to put in doubt the moral principle of reciprocity, they must 
Vol. XI.—No. 3 20 
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needs assume to put out of doubt at once some of the most 
disputable of speculative propositions and some of the com- 
monest popular convictions. In an old discussion with Pro- 
fessor Ritchie, I argued against a doctrine which seemed to 
me to open the way for endless degradation of living men and 
women on the hypothesis that by that means their or our pos- 
terity could be benefited. As such a hypothesis in the nature 
of things is absolutely incapable of proof, or even of logical 
support from a scientific scrutiny of experience, I entered a 
protest against overriding the moral claims of contemporaries 
on the score of “superstitions about posterity.”* That protest 
I would here repeat, as being the formal upshot of the fore- 
going examination of Professor Ritchie’s conditional plea for 
wars of conquest. A theorem which justifies the negation, 
whether as between individuals, between classes, or between 
nations, of the moral principle of reciprocity, on the score that 
such negation may somehow make for “civilization,” is to my 
thinking as truly a superstition as any barbaric cult which cere- 
monially sacrifices human victims to appease the unknown 


gods. 
Joun M. RoBERTSON. 


LONDON. 





*In a footnote to his work on “Natural Rights,” Professor Ritchie has 
quoted the phrase without context or elucidation, thus conveying to most 
readers the notion that I had derided the concern for posterity. This I 
never did, under any circumstances. But Professor Ritchie had repeatedly 
made light of sympathetic concern for predecessors and contemporaries. 





The Meaning of Social Work. 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL WORK.* 


THE movement which has brought us together to-day may 
be regarded as a positive stage in the effort of a national mind 
to organize itself. The educational institutions of Wales are 
the envy of the educationist in England. He sees in them the 
realized conception—the living machinery—which focuses 
the life of the people into an intelligence that all may share. 
Such an organized intelligence, a popular mind, supported by 
a duly graded system of schools and colleges, and a University, 
in touch with the life of the people, is an enormous social force. 
Strictly speaking, if it could fulfil its conception by assimilat- 
ing into its own tissue all the wants and impulses of the popu- 
lation, it would be the entire and the only social force. 

It is not surprising that those who are immediately connected 
with the centres of this great social force should to-day be 
turning their attention systematically to social work. It is 
an inevitable movement of the public mind, which may be com- 
pared with what is constantly happening in private life. Men 
of literary or academic pursuits may be brought by one cause 
or another to devote their attention to the management of a 
household and the social needs and duties of a neighborhood, 
among rich and poor. When this happens they have a two- 
fold experience. They feel, no doubt, that in as far as they 
master the situation, life becomes more interesting, and, so to 
speak, more securely founded, than it was before. They feel 
that they know where they are, in a way which is new to them. 
Their neighborhood and even their household become to them 
a drama of living and human characters, no longer a back- 
ground of mechanical and mysterious agencies. They feel 
themselves at home in the foundations and surroundings of 
their life, instead of floating in the community, as it were, on 
an unknown sea. That is one side of the matter. 

But there is another side to it, and it is this. They find that 
they have a great deal to learn, and a good deal probably 





*An address delivered to the Association of Past Students of the Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, on January 4, 1901. 
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to unlearn. They have to train themselves in seeing and feel- 
ing social forces which they have hitherto known, if at all, 
mainly by reading and reflection. They have to understand 
what subtle problems are hidden under the apparently simple 
routine of the peasant’s or workman’s life. They have to un- 
learn many of their notions as to what influences are good, 
and what are bad, in a neighborhood, and to realize that to 
introduce reforms into a district may need as much hard think- 
ing as to remodel a scientific theory, and much more patience, 
courage and tact. 

It is much the same, on a larger scale, when the national 
mind is roused to apply itself to social work. And it is for 
this reason that I ventured to ask you to-day to consider with 
me the meaning, the significance, or purport, of what is com- 
monly known by that name. 

Of course, work may be social work in a single or in a double 
sense. It may be social in its aim only, as in the case of efforts 
to make the higher literary and scientific education the common 
possession of the people. It was this, I think, that was mainly 
present to Mr. Owen in his presidential address to this associa- 
tion. Again, work may be social not only as aiming at the 
ultimate benefit and elevation of society, but as occupying it- 
self more especially with subjects which concern the structure 
and function of the community, and with the immediate rela- 
tions between the classes of which society is made up. Much 
may be said, very much indeed, in favor of directing the work 
of such an association as your own mainly on the lines which 
Mr. Owen has prefigured. The present address, however, pre- 
supposes that a doubly social work is in some degree before 
the members’ minds, and it is intended to explain what the seri- 
ous undertaking of such a work should involve. I shall be 
well contented if thus much only is effected by these sugges- 
tions, that the members of the association become perfectly 
clear in their own minds what course they intend to adopt, and 
by what means they intend to pursue it. I only trust that if 
they propose to deal with social subjects and relations, they 
will count the cost and adopt the highest standard of work. 

In the deepest sense, then, it may be, all work is directly or 
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indirectly social; but, important as this truth is, we will not 
dwell on it just now. Social work is to-day commonly inter- 
preted in contrast with industrial or professional work. It is 
what we have spoken of as doubly social work. The “Worker” 
is one thing, and the workman is another. “Women Workers,” 
in the title of the National Union of Women Workers, means 
something quite different from “working women.” Social 
work is thought of as something spontaneous, human, sociable ; 
an effort to gain direct contact with the human nature of those 
around us. In it we devote to others not our peculiar acquir- 
ed skill, but ourselves, our heart and soul. Perhaps the at- 
tractiveness of social work partly consists in the escape from 
our particular groove, 
“So to be the man, and leave the artist, 
Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow.” 

It involves, indeed, like the return to Nature of which we hear 
so much, a refreshment and reinforcement of our intellectual 
life; the return to Nature is a great idea, but the return to Man 
is perhaps a greater. We are often reminded how Plato pro- 
posed that philosophers should be kings—+. ¢., that power to 
influence society should be confined to those who are endowed 
with the true student spirit; but it is less often brought to our 
notice that the same passage is decisive for excluding from the 
ranks of genuine students all who are indifferent to social work. 

So, then, our doubly social work, however human and spon- 
taneous, dealing however directly with persons and class- 
relations, is not to be set in contrast with the spirit of the true 
student. It too has an aspect of being an art and science; a 
clear purpose with a reasonable method. There is nothing 
in this against the strength and freshness of human feeling 
which it embodies. We are not to make our social work victim 
of the foolish opposition between heart and head. It is im- 
possible to utter profound and serious feeling except by the 
instrumentality of thorough brain work. A great drama or 
a great piece of music show us both feeling and intelligence 
at their highest pitch, and each of them at a pitch which can be 
attained solely by their fusion, and in no other way whatever. 

Thus we are prepared for the question Plato asks even about 
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morality, and which he certainly would have asked us about 
Social Work. 

I know what you mean, he says in effect, by the art or science 
of medicine; it is that which gives appropriate drugs and diet 
to people who are ill; and I know what you mean by the art 
and science of cookery; it is that which applies proper prepa- 
ration to the food we eat ; but now, what, he would ask, what is 
the art or science of social work ; what things or principles does 
it make use of, and to what things or persons does it apply 
them? 

Or again he might have extended to it a remark he is fond 
of urging about statesmanship, which ought, I suppose, to be 
social work in its highest form. It is a curious thing, he loves 
to point out—if we may paraphrase him in modern terms— 
that in every other art or science or industry a man who prac- 
tices it can say where he was apprentice or undergraduate, and 
who was his teacher, and when he obtained his degree or passed 
Master of the Art; but in statesmanship alone of ali arts and 
industries there is no such qualification; no apprenticeship, no 
undergraduate career, no degree and no Mastership of the 
Art. Perhaps this is in spirit not absolutely true of all states- 
manship to-day; but it is still true enough to be exceedingly 
suggestive. And of social work it is terribly true. If we ask 
how many people doing social work have really been trained, 
and how many places there are where they can get any me- 
thodical training, the answer, I think, would make us open 
our eyes. When the reserves or irregular forces of social 
workers have to be called upon for a bit of real extra duty, 
as was the case in connection with the relief funds made neces- 
sary by the war, a most extraordinary spectacle of absolute 
helplessness is revealed. 

Now it seems to me pretty certain that many of those who 
are here to-day will be asking themselves what all this has to 
do with the simple matters in which at present they intend 
to find their social work; workmen’s clubs, I have been told, 
perhaps boys’ and girls’ clubs, and some simple functions in 
connection with a C.O. S. Surely one may help in an enter- 
tainment, or take part in a club to keep young folks out of the 
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streets in the evening, or take round an allowance to an old 
woman, without having, so to speak, passed an examination in 
social objects and methods. Is it not a little pedantic to set 
the standard so high for every social worker? Well, there 
are two things to think of. First, you will always spread 
the spirit which you are of. I don’t mean to say you need a 
system of social theory and practice to go and sing a song at 
an entertainment. The smaller your point of contact is the 
less harm you can do and the less good. Though if you come 
to that, I do remember a thorough musician, well skilled him- 
self in managing concerts for the working class, who said to 
me, “When a music-hall artist sings a vulgar song at a music 
hall, we know he has his living to make, and we pardon him; 
but when a volunteer gives vulgar stuff at a people’s concert, 
he does it out of the sheer unnecessary iniquity of his heart, 
and it is... .’ and the sentence ended in strong language. 
But this is an extreme case, no doubt. I only wanted to show 
that really it always matters what sort of thing you do. In the 
general life of a workman’s club, however, or in that of a 
boys’ and girls’ club, the sort of thing you have in your mind 
about the working class must make just all the difference. 
They must see where your heart is and where your hopes lie 
for society; when you come to talk, and, among the young 
folks, to give advice, your ideas must permeate and spread, or 
your want of ideas produce a deadening effect. But in the 
second place you have to remember that things will happen. 
You won’t be let alone. You will have to act, to help, to 
manage. Your friends will fall into trouble, perhaps get into 
trouble. Crises and emergencies will arise in their lives, es- 
pecially with respect to the choice of industries for the young, 
or how they are to spend their money. Your club and its in- 
fluence may set them just straight or just crooked for a life- 
time. I need not speak of what C. O. S. work involves; I shall 
have to recur to that below. 

So far I am only trying to make the point that “social work,” 
like everything we do which is to be of any service, demands 
that we shall know our own minds; that we should know 
what we mean by it, and act consistently and with purpose. 
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Now we will try to come closer, and see what sort of purpose 
is implied in social work. Social workers take many different 
lines, but they mostly come back to these two: they want to 
brighten the lives of the people, or to improve the conditions 
in which they live. If you follow up these clues they will 
bring you to the same centre. Brightening their lives, when 
you work it out, means making them happier; and happiness, 
of course, means the mind or disposition which makes the most 
of life. Improving the conditions in which they live, if you 
work it out, means changing matters in such a way that those 
concerned become able to make more of their lives than they 
did before; and this again means, so that their character may 
be able to master their circumstances. 

The final test and purpose, then, is mind or character. This 
is so, simply because every other test or clue leads you back to 
this one. It is the only point of view which includes every- 
thing in life. This does not mean that circumstances, houses, 
and wages, and such things, are unimportant. But it does mean 
that they are unimportant except in their relation to mind 
and character, and because of this it is only mind and char- 
acter that can either make them contribute to happiness or 
secure them with certainty. I know this sounds like moraliz- 
ing. But it is not spoken in that sense, and it is the conclusion 
to which sociology has slowly and inevitably, and with much 
reluctance, been driven, and which social philosophy has up- 
held from its inception. Every social fact, when you pursue 
it with a view to complete explanation, leads you up to a mind, 
because this is the only central point of view. The official 
statistician tells us that drunkenness has been rising for the 
past five years, and that this “is due to the prosperity of the 
country.” Ruskin, in his wildest mood, never said anything 
more humorous. Obviously, we have had so to speak more 
circumstances than our character could control. Again, all 
passenger-traffic returns in France are lower on Fridays. Why? 
In order to give the answer you must find out why people in 
France dislike traveling on Friday. In this way every fact 
comes alive in your hands, and is unexplained till you have 
referred it to the one centre of life. 
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Here, then seems to be the true meaning of social work. 
Wherever it may start, its goal is the same: to bring the social 
mind into order, into harmony with itself. Social disorganiza- 
tion is the outward and visible form of moral and intellectual 
disorganization. This does not involve saying that it can only 
be combated by directly moral and intellectual means; but it 
does involve saying that it can only be combated by means, 
which, all things considered (this is really the important point) 
make for moral and intellectual ends. And it therefore in- 
volves saying that any who undertake to combat social dis- 
organization will certainly increase and not diminish it unless 
they clearly apprehend the moral and intellectual purpose of 
their work, and the relation of the means which they employ 
to this purpose. 

The great question of principle affecting social work, on 
which the social order now reflects the disorganization of the 
social mind, seems to be this: Does our social idea imply the 
perpetuation of dependent poverty, or the extirpation of it? 
In other words, are “The Poor,” as a dependent class, as you 
have them in the church offertory, an element of our working 
social conception? Until we are clear on this point, our social 
work will always be aimless, and therefore a hotbed of abuses. 
We shall never know whether we are working literally for the 
support of poverty, or on the other hand for the improvement 
of the condition of the poor. It is important to realize how 
deep-rooted in the English mind is the notion of a sort of 
tithe or benevolence, a contribution to the sustentation of pov- 
erty, as a good thing in itself; it is a point in which the social 
mind seems to be wholly at loose ends, or rather to inherit a 
terribly false and powerful tradition, and not in any way to 
be knit up into a purpose or unity. The first thing is then to 
be clear in our own minds what we really want and are work- 
ing for, and further, I would say, to be clear as to the frightful 
evil caused by the mere fact of aimlessness in social work. 

We may illustrate this point, the evils of aimlessness, by 
the confusion which prevail in the out-department system of 
the hospitals in London at the present day. I think it would 
be true to say that no sane man with the facts under his eyes 
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could purposely give his money to support such a system or 
non-system as that which has grown up, by which the hospital 
staff are overstrained, the patients ill-attended to, and the gen- 
eral practitioners in a fair way to be ruined. Nobody wants 
it who is directly concerned; the hospital doctors don’t want 
it, the patients don’t want it, the medical profession are largely 
against it. It goes on because the public mind is not on this 
subject in the condition of a plain sane man with a clear 
purpose before him. So far from demanding a better system, 
the public would very probably withdraw support from any 
hospital which should relax in the present system—the sui- 
cidal competition for work which it cannot do and which others 
could live by doing. A similar evil is the true ground of ob- 
jection to raising money by bazaars and entertainments for 
benevolent purposes. The very point of this practice is to get 
people to contribute their money whose interest in the purpose 
to be attained is insufficient to make them contribute. The re- 
sult is that the rational connection between interest and purpose 
is broken; support of an institution ceases to have any con- 
nection with understanding or approval of its aims. Frequent- 
ly, of course, the entertainment is projected for its own sake, 
and an institution is subsequently hunted up to serve as a pre- 
text for it. What is wanted, a true democratic basis of work, 
is the precise contrary of this. It is that the support accorded 
to institutions should be a definite reflection of an intelligent 
interest and purpose entertained by the public mind, so that 
the supporters of an institution should always be pressing it 
towards its right and specific function, as much as the share- 
holders of a company press it to pay a dividend. We only 
want subscribers to care as much for the efficiency of a benevo- 
lent institution as shareholders do for that of a joint-stock 
company ; and, in general, that social work shall be managed 
as intelligently as business or industry. 

Now to grasp the full significance of social work, conceived 
as applying the idea of purpose and character in the sphere 
of our voluntary relations with others, needs a special train- 
ing. And here I must propound a heresy. I cannot think 
that the material for such a training is to be found in economic 
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science, as it at present stands, judging by its leading text- 
books, and favorite methods of research. Individual students 
of economics have probably done and discovered more than 
has as yet passed into the body of the science. And I think 
they would probably agree with me, that when we look to 
political economy for a recognition of the central social forces, 
on which the social worker has really and practically to rely, 
we shall find comparatively little to help us. The idea of society 
as an embodied mind and character, on which recent sociology 
lays stress, and which the experience of social workers had 
long previously established, seems to be approached by econo- 
mic science so timidly as to give little guidance to the practical 
man. One might take as a text in this matter the work of 
Chalmers in his Glasgow parish, the memory of which has been 
revived by a recent publication.* I do not know, and I should 
be only too glad to be corrected, that any economist has dis- 
engaged from fallacies and controversies belonging to the time 
the central significance of that wonderful achievement, and 
of the views upon which it was founded. It is true that Chal- 
mers was opposing in Scotland the introduction of a compuls- 
ory poor-rate, and that the existence of such a rate and of the 
Poor Law was even in his time in England a settled system 
of long standing. So the very ground on which he stood may 
seem to be cut away. But this has not much to do with the 
remarkable significance of his work. His central principle was 
in essence that of democracy. I know well, of course, that 
many of his views, reflecting those of his time, could be urged 
on the other side. His principle in social work was, however, 
I repeat, that of democracy. The “sufficiency of the people” 
was his watchword. This is grossly misconstrued if it is taken 
to mean that a respectable man can usually find work and sup- 
port himself. What it meant was rather this: A community 
of the people is a living mind. It has its affections, its duties, 
its obligations, its foresight, its pride and its delicacy—his con- 
stant reiteration of the term delicacy is a striking proof of his 
insight. It has its own innate strength, its own variety, its 
own recuperative power. If you wish to help it to make the 





*Chalmers on Charity ; Masterman, Constable & Co. 
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most of itself, you must understand it, sympathize with it, and 
meet it on the right path. You must not thrust in the iron 
hand of the unskilled social worker, tearing to pieces the deli- 
cate living tissues of filial and parental obligation, of neighborly 
kindness and of the standard of right conduct, foresight and 
honesty. “It was the people who did it,” he would reiterate, 
in reference to his administration of the poorest parish in 
Glasgow for four years, through exceptional hardship, without 
a poor-rate, and without external aid. “It was not we who 
did it; it was the people who did it.” This seems to me the 
very core of true democracy. The people felt that they were 
understood, and met halfway, and their life put forth its 
strength. Only a democratic church, perhaps, could use Chal- 
mers’ method with the fullest effect; but the essence of his 
principle is a permanent gain to the economics of social work; 
the only serious advance, it might almost be said, since Aris- 
totle. The sufficiency of the people is a social force measurable 
in the crudest way by enormous sums of money. It is measur- 
able also, and most remarkably, by the incredulity of critics 
confronted with the results achieved. An immense financial 
result is attained, for which to the average critic there is 
simply no cause. Their efforts to explain it are amusing. 
“Chalmers,” they said, “had private command of large sums 
of money.” He answered that he had not a penny beyond the 
small collections whose amount was publicly stated, “the half- 
pence of the poor.” “But his deacons were rich men, and gave 
surreptitiously out of their own pockets.” Two of them did, 
once or twice, and almost broke down the system by the re- 
sulting disorder. Asa rule they were quite poor men, and these 
succeeded best. “Chalmers starved the poor and drove them 
out of the parish.” He counted heads, and found the truth to 
be that the poor came into the parish; the system, in fact, was 
popular. “Chalmers was such a wonderful man.” This 
argument made him furious. It was, he thought, as if you 
said that the fact of the circulation of the blood depended upon 
Harvey being such a wonderful man. Anything rather than 
believe that you have hitherto been blind to a simple necessary 
truth! And this controversy is always repeated, in all its 
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phases, whenever this simple truth has again been successfully 
relied on; notably in the Bradfield case, almost word for word, 
where the question was one of restricting out-relief. This could 
not continue to happen, if recognized teachers and text-books 
really grasped the point that the sufficiency of the people, the 
fabric of mind and character in a coherent society, is an econo- 
mic force of the first order; and that by ceasing from piece- 
meal interference with it you are not transferring a pecuniary 
burden from stronger to weaker shoulders, but are releasing 
a power of growth which your interference alone has held 
back. 

Here, again, is a very simple instance in a small compass 
of the way in which mind and character are central facts, and 
because central facts are in practice unique forces. I allude 
to the case of underfed school children. It is plain that an ill- 
fed child is not fit to be taught in school. It is plain, too, that 
a meal given to an ill-fed child so far makes him better fed. 
And to many this simple physical relation seems contclusive. 
Food nourishes, nourishment is desirable, therefore feeding 
is desirable. But omitting the probability of malnutrition from 
other causes than lack of food, still a factor is overlooked. 
In dealing with the body of the child you can affect one, two or 
perhaps three meals in the week. But at the same time you are 
doing something else—you are dealing with the mind of the 
parent. Now the mind of the parent is the force to which 
the child must look for all his meals in the week, and all his 
home surroundings and prospects in life. The least relaxa- 
tion in the sense of responsibility in the parent’s mind very 
much more than cancels the nourishment given by one or two 
meals a week to the child’s body. People start a feeding 
scheme, and then observe to their surprise that there is no 
change to speak of in the children’s appearance. And this 
is the explanation. Not with any wicked intention, but natural- 
ly enough accepting the situation, the parents have just slacked 
off at their end of the rope as much as the feeders have tighten- 
ed up at theirs. If you want to do any real good, you must 
go to the parents and find out what is wrong, whether they 
can’t or won’t feed their child properly ; you must consider the 
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family life from their point of view, and see if it cannot be put 
upon a better footing. Then you take the strong, central 
point of view, affecting all the child’s meals and health and 
prospects, and not merely the bit by bit point of view affecting 
one or two meals a week. This is a very simple instance of 
the two points of view which may be called respectively that 
of circumstance and that of character. Character is a name for 
life as it looks, when you take it as all connected together; 
circumstance is a name for life as it looks when you take it 
just bit by bit. The action of character, compared with that 
of circumstance, is like a process of multiplication compared 
with one of simple addition. It does not deal with different 
things; that is a mistake of principle; it deals with the same 
things, but by a complete method, instead of an incomplete one. 

The current economic training, then, it is my heresy to 
suggest, will not take you far in understanding the deeper 
forces with which social work will bring you into contact. 
If so, where are you to get your training? 

In the main, I feel pretty sure, you will have to create it 
for yourselves. It is a magnificent opportunity, worthy of 
a country which has so perfectly organized its educational 
institutions. There is indeed a very inadequate but steadily 
increasing literature of the subject. A central library and 
smaller dispersed libraries of this literature would be a neces- 
sary auxiliary to the training. There are also a few institutions 
where such training is methodically carried on. I could men- 
tion a University settlement and, so far as I know, only one 
in the world, where a student can be directed in a regular 
course of social work on its various sides and branches, prac- 
tical and theoretical, the theory being such as has grown out 
of practice, and is inseparably interwoven with it. There is 
also, as I am more especially bound to remember, a Committee 
in London which exists for the purpose of providing courses 
of lectures, whether in or out of London, on practice and 
practical theory, with regard to any special type of work, for 
intending social workers. And there are the various Charity 
Organization Societies; your own here in Cardiff, and the 
old Society in London, which is always ready and eager to give 
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any help either by advice out of its now lengthening experi- 
ence, or by receiving volunteers to train in its offices, which 
is by far the best practical plan. All these institutions, with 
their literature, their daily practice, or their lectures, would 
be available to you for help and for suggestion. But there is 
no question that to a great extent the educational apparatus 
of the subject has yet to be created, and a generation of compe- 
ent teachers has yet to appear. I do most earnestly hope and 
entreat that if anything should seem paradoxical or uncon- 
vincing in what I have been saying to-day, you will not for 
that reason fail to make trial of the conception that social 
work demands and will repay a special and serious study and 
training. Every special point of view demands a special train- 
ing. Familiarity with certain phenomena apart from a spe- 
cial point of view is useless for the purpose to which that point 
of view refers. For example, it is often maintained that the 
working class know most about the Poor Law, though they 
have the least influence in its administration. But this is not 
true. They have not been led to gtudy the Poor Law as a 
force affecting society as a whole; and apart from such study 
mere contact cannot be said to confer knowledge. Happily, 
moreover, the solid working class does not much rub shoulders 
with the Poor Law. With genuine knowledge they might 
indeed become the completest experts, but that is a question 
for the future. 

A great opportunity is before you. You are here in the 
forefront of popular education; you are also, as all of you 
are no doubt aware, in the forefront of something else. No 
part of England or Wales indeed can compete with my own 
native county of Northumberland in the number of persons 
charged with drunkenness; but in referring to the latest crimi- 
nal statistics* for another purpose I could not but notice the 
position both in drunkenness and in general crime occupied 
by Monmouth and Glamorgan. I have not the local knowledge 
which would enable me to get behind these figures, which 
might even mean in part the activity of your police; but what- 
ever reservations may have to be made it seems clear that in 
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the immediate surrounding district you have very grave evils 
to contend with. To make paler the patches which represent 
these countries on the maps of crime distribution would surely 
be a noble ambition, and ought not to be beyond the influence 
and intelligence of such a body as that which I am addressing. 
Much, for example, is being attempted elsewhere in public 
management of the drink traffic. Could not some well-con- 
trived experiment be initiated here? 

1 have reserved for my conclusion a few words about the 
typical example of what is meant by organization of the social 
mind, in the work of a Charity Organization Society. The 
duty of such a society, as I understand it, is by no means to 
grasp at power, or at exclusive control, but to take a stand 
for definiteness of plan and purpose, and endeavor to promote 
the1o throughout all the social work, both public and private, 
of the neighborhood ; to organize, in a word, the mind of the 
(listrict about social work. 

First of all in importance comes the administratior. of the 
Poor Law. Unless the Poor Law Guardians are brought to 
adopt an intelligent division of labor with the other social 
workers of the district, the C. O. S. has made, and can make, 
but little progress in its task. The study of Poor Law history, 
experience, and practice, is at the root of all rational organiza- 
tion 1n the charity of a district. 

Next comes the attitude of the ministers of religion. It 
is a question, I repeat, of ideas and not of interference. Are 
they, whether of their own motion or through the influence of 
the C. O. S., in the habit of dealing with charity from the point 
of view of a definite purpose, and a conception of eradicating 
and not of perpetuating the dependence of the poor? What 
are the parochial charities about, and, if any, the endowed 
charities of the entire district? Has the C. O. S. “charted” 

_the district, and formed for itself a definite conception of the 
way in which all its agencies should codperate for the good 
of the whole? I may say that for all social workers to “chart” 
the district in this sense is an excellent beginning. Do the 
trustees of charities take the advice of the C. O. S., or act on 
their own motion as if they had taken it? Are old age pen- 
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sions, for example, in cases of need which the parties could 
not provide against, organized by covtributions of relatives, 
aud others who are responsible, supplemented where needful 
from parochial and other charities? Here is the old-age pen- 
sion scheme, unknown to statesmen, but practicable, already 
largely in work, and almost easy. Is the C. O. S. fulfilling its 
true function of utilizing for every case of helpable distress 
the contributions of the persons and institutions primarily 
under obligation, and has it largely banished aimlessness from 
private charity, or is it adding to the disorganization of the 
district by collecting a general relief fund in addition to existing 
agencies? Has Provident Collecting been started with the view 
of impressing on those, who fall into distress every slack sea- 
son, the possibility and necessity of looking at life somewhat 
more as a whole? Are volunteer workers continually being 
trained in resourcefulness, in thoroughness of work and of 
purpose, and in experience of the true social forces on which 
the social worker has to rely? Do the social workers, visitors 
and philanthropists, all of them know what the life of a first- 
class workman is, and, therefore, what they want the “poor” 
to become? These are a few of the directions in which it is 
the duty of a C. O. S. to promote completeness and definite- 
ness of purpose throughout the mind of its district. Many 
more will suggest themselves as the work grows and ramifies ; 
for teachers and school managers in particular it can find end- 
less opportunities of usefulness; such as aiding the judgment 
of parents and children with reference to the entrance upon 
industrial life. Study in the shape of reading should go 
hand in hand with the experimental study involved in social 
work, and the leaders of the C. O. S. should always be ready 
to point out a line of reading, as well as to supply practical 
training under experienced workers, with regard to any prov- 
ince of social work which the district calls for; sanitation, for 
example. 

These are imperfect suggestions, made, as was inevitable, 
without that knowledge of the neighborhood which is the foun- 
dation for any sound and definite theory of its possibilities. 


But I hope that in some degree they may have conveyed an idea 
Vol. XI.—No. 3 21 
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of the spirit, which, as I believe, should animate all social work, 
or may have contributed to your own reflections some elements 
out of which better suggestions may spring. 
BERNARD BoSANQUET. 
OxsHoTT, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





THE THEORY OF VALUE AND ITS PLACE IN THE 
HISTORY OF ETHICS. 


In the larger and historical present, no more vital question 
is broached than that concerning the ultimate nature of ethical 
ideas ; among English and American thinkers is such especially 
the case. Teutonic thought with all that is meritorious about 
it, has never in its history produced any such wealth of discus- 
sion as that which has grown out of the endeavor among Eng- 
lish-speaking thinkers to adjust the respective claims of Hedo- 
nist and Intuitionist. But this dispute, which has so long been 
current, is to be continued with only meagre satisfaction. The 
student of modern ethics reads the fervent eloquence of a Mar- 
tineau and the judicious logic of a Sidgwick half-wishing that 
such superior efforts might have been expended in some more 
worthy cause than that of combatting theory with theory, of 
adjusting claim to claim. Something more fundamental is 
to-day demanded. The unum necessarium of ethical science is 
some concept whose vitality has not been sapped by mere dis- 
putation. Ina theory of value such a principle may perhaps be 
found. 

Other sciences than that of ethics have already taken up the 
theory of value. In economits and theology, in popular thought 
and systematic speculation this may be observed. So far as 
economics is concerned, the pertinency of this theory is im- 
mediately apparent, as the practical application of the same is 
specific and technical. But no less vivid is the use made of the 
valuational idea in the Ritschlian theology. Here, it is sys- 
tematically applied, filling the breach made by the extraction 
of speculation from theology. In addition to these particular 
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applications of the idea stand out the more general and specu- 
lative treatments of Nietzsche and Lotze. What a contrast 
between the lurid, epileptic utterances of the one and the calm, 
mysterious method of the other! “Transvaluation” (Um- 
werthung) is Nietzsche’s bon mot. To his vision are disclosed 
“new values,” gleaming on an old world. Lotze looks upon 
the world as a “complex of all that has value.” Thus it comes 
about that, in a general and speculative way, as well as in a 
more practical and definite manner, the idea of value has already 
received considerable attention. Now, ethics should be the 
science best calculated to appreciate such an idea. But, in its 
history, ethics has not been ready to develop a theory of value. 

By a comparison of ancient and modern ethical systems, as 
well as after an examination of current ethical schools, the 
lack of the valuational principle may best be seen. Then, the 
limitations of these schools and systems may be noted and 
the importance of this principle more thoroughly appreciated. 
From quite alien standpoints, the antique and modern views 
of life unite in a common confession of want, where the prin- 
ciple of value is concerned, and such must be the conclusion 
when present-day tendencies are examined. When it has been 
shown that the valuational idea is the one thing needful in 
the adjustment of historical ethics, it will remain to determine 
the nature of such an idea as well as the proper method of — 
expressing it in ethical thought. Ancient and modern views 
of life may be compared by regarding them respectively as 
esthetic and dynamic. Where plastic form and artistic method 
prevailed in the one, the ideas of mechanism and organism 
dominate the other. These general differences are paralleled 
by characteristic methods of ethics. Ancient ethics was a 
doctrine of the good and of various virtues; modern ethics 
proceeds from principles of right and duty. In both cases, the 
principle of value is wanting. 

That light which enabled the ancient to develop the ideas 
of virtue and the good likewise led him to regard the world as 
complete in itself. All that is real is given; all that is essential 
has been accomplished. So far as the needs and demands of 
life are involved, penetration and insight serve to reveal the 
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reality of the good, as well as to elaborate the different virtues. 
Believing in the imminence of ethical facts and relations, 
ancient thought never rose to the idea of obligation, never 
directly felt the need of struggling to accomplish the impera- 
tive. There is lacking the principle of performance as well 
as the feeling of obligation. The ethical spirit of Greece was 
that of complacency, deepening into resignation. Not so mod- 
ern thought; here, it is man’s duty to perform that which is 
right and this at once implies a struggle. That which is right 
must be wrought out. To obtain happiness is possible only by 
virtue of an effort on the part of the individual and the race. 
Ethical facts must be created and moral relationssetup. Modern 
moralism is thus the counterpart of the plastic ethics of the 
ancient world. In the latter, ethical relations are looked upon 
as deducible by thought; in the former, all that is essentially 
right must be created. 

With its idea of objective good and subjective virtue, the 
ancient method of ethics may be criticised as lacking in life 
and force. Nothing is accomplished nor need anything be 
wrought. All that is necessary is to assume the proper attitude 
whence the world may be beheld. Now the trouble consists 
in the fact that no end is set before the ethical subject, whereby 
value may be obtained. The good is only an intellectual pro- 
duct, just as virtue is a scholastic attitude. In modern thought, 
all is life and motion. The world is not yet finished; man is 
yet uneducated; society is still undeveloped. As in a process 
must all be regarded; nature is being evolved. Such a dy- 
namic view of things results in regarding the world as a system 
of energies; man, as a complex of faculties. So far as prac- 
tical thought is concerned, the essential aim in ethics would 
seem to consist in setting these faculties in motion. Perfect 
functioning is the ideal of modern life; in ethical science, this 
applies to both the individual and society. That which is 
wanting is the idea of a finished product. In ethical science, 
there is sought the right method of life; at the same time, 
the proper spring of action is investigated. Hereby, the mod- 
ern ideals of conduct are influenced. Right becomes the proper 
method of attaining some undefined end. Ought is a senti- 
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ment calculated to initiate action, but it is only an initiative. 
Such results as are taken into account consist in the adjustment 
of the individual’s own faculties within him, as also his rela- 
tion to his fellows. Still, essential results are wanting, or fail 
to be taken into account. In this way, it might be said that, 
where ancient thought perceived no real ethical problem, mod- 
ern thought is all problem and no solution. 

Value, as an ethical principle, has been wanting in both 
ancient and modern systems. Before the special demand of 
this principle is felt in current ethical schools, the general lack 
of the concept must be taken into account. Good and right, 
as ethical ideals, are unable to make up this want. The valua- 
tional idea seems to make up this deficiency in formal ethical 
principles and thus enters as a competitor among the concepts 
which have been current in ancient and modern thought. If 
the Greek, even in the sublime instance of a Socrates, failed 
to rise to the idea of obligation, the modern shows no inclina- 
tion to return to the ancient idea of the good. Where ethical 
writers refer to the summum bonum, their spirit is not that of 
constructive speculation but is only archeological. By mak- 
ing ethical relations inner and individual, modern thought has 
unnecessarily sacrificed the antique ideals of the abiding and 
universal character of the ethical. Thus, current ethical thought 
is guilty of a subjectivity which is by no means essentially 
modified by the social view of the ethical life. But, cannot 
the best of ancient and modern ethics as well be found in the 
concept of value? While it possesses the inness demanded by 
modern views of the soul, the valuational idea does not fail to 
contain somewhat of the spirit contained in the idea of the 
good. The principle of value, as a reconciler of ancient and 
modern morals, may not be wholly in vain. 

A comparison of present ethical tendencies likewise exhibits 
a want which may be filled by the valuational idea. The breach 
between the principles of duty and happiness is in some way 
suggestive of that between the ancient and modern ideals of 
good and right. In the former case, the aptness of the value- 
theory will be more apparent. By a brief analysis of both 
Intuitionism and Hedonism, the service as well as the limita- 
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tion of each will become apparent; at the same time, the im- 
portance of value as a corrective may be observed. 

Intuitionism is a term which may, perhaps, most readily 
identify, but which does not best describe, an ethical theory of 
an immediate intrinsic and imperative ethical principle. In out- 
lining and defending this theory, two distinct methods are 
followed. As an intellectual doctrine, Intuitionism proceeds 
from the idea of conscience, as the source of the principle of 
right; from the volitional standpoint, this theory, in the form 
of a sense of ought, gives rise to the idea of duty. Butler and 
Kant respectively are typical of such tendencies. Thus stated, 
Intuitionism may be estimated accordingly. In marking out 
the distinctly ethical province, as well as in surveying all its 
problems sub specie boni, Intuitionism has the distinction of 
having made of ethics a distinct science, founded on its merits. 
As an independent study, not as an appendix to metaphysics 
nor as a part of political science, has this theory regarded its 
subject. “Common morality” has thus been justified. Intui- 
tionism has attempted far more than this, but this service may 
be admitted and its scientific merit approved. 

The source, the sanction and the practical significance which 
Intuitionism alleges deserve some examination. A “faculty- 
psychology,” and all the ills which it is heir to, has not failed 
to find shelter in this school. For the sake of identifying a 
special, isolated moral function, the unity of conscience has been 
broken up. The sanction which is here offered, couched as it 
usually is in quasi logical forms, can hardly escape the diff- 
culties of circular argument. To be sure, it may be possible 
for Intuitionism to construct judgments of right as independent 
forms of ethical thought; but the service of these is rather 
formal and there is still room for other similar forms as 
judgments of beauty, of utility and also of value. When the 
moral significance of Intuitionism assumes the form of a motto, 
“duty for duty’s sake,” the practical force of the theory would 
seem to be vitiated. It would seem as though, in itself, con- 
duct could have no value, and the moral life no concern beyond 
normal ethical functioning. The merits of Intuitionism as a 
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theory of moral activity may still be seen when that aktivity 
is turned toward an end and conceived of as valuable. 

By using the term Hedonism in a general way, two dif- 
ferent forms of this theory may be expressed: utilitarianism 
and social evolution. Hobbes based the former upon politico- 
economical principles; in opposition to him, Hume regarded 
the proper standpoint as being social and historical. If the 
service of Intuitionism has been scientific, that of Hedonism 
was, in its beginning, historical. By virtue of the principles 
of Hedonism was the emancipation of modern life made pos- 
sible. When Grotius deduced from reason his concept of jus 
humanum, he freed humanity from the yoke of medizval tra- 
dition and authority. Modern man became a living soul. The 
effect of this deliverance was felt, not only in jurisprudence 
and ethics but also in art, as the “corporation pictures” of 
Rembrandt clearly attest. At the same time, Hedonism has 
been of more than historical service; it has ever shown that 
moral conduct is something desirable. In various ways has 
this been brought out; pleasure and utility, happiness and 
benevolence are principles which Hedonism has employed in 
approximating to this general idea of conduct’s value. Un- 
fortunately, such principles are insufficient for this purpose. 

The proper criticism of Hedonism cannot be the same as in 
the case of Intuitionism, except that in a general way the 
valuational standpoint may be assumed. Questions of prac- 
tical sufficiency and of moral merit are most appropriately to 
be brought up, where Hedonism is concerned. As a theory, 
is it sufficient unto the problems which life presents? Feeling 
is the sphere in which this theory lives and moves; here, no 
little difficulty is encountered. Not only has the Hedonist 
found value in the affectional process, but he has also assumed 
that such a form of value was realizable. Thus, an unguarded 
optimism is one of the chief dangers to which such a construc- 
tion is exposed. Perhaps the original antipathy to the Hobbist 
pessimism has brought about this easy-going view, but 
the history of Hedonism manifests a _ heedless opti- 
mism. Pleasure has been regarded as certainly at- 
tainable; happiness as possible; benevolence, as a likely 
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tendency in human nature. But how differently does 
evolution interpret Hedonism! This method of explaining 
man and society genetically arose under pessimistic auspices. 
Not happiness, but life; not pleasure, but persistence in the 
world is the true end and aim. When the struggle for exist- 
ence has made life possible, when some endurable social con- 
dition has heen evolved, then the Hedonist may begin to con- 
sider the question of happiness and the possibility of altruism. 
Thus far, pleasure and happiness, instead of being ends in 
themselves, are by evolution viewed as symptoms of individual 
and social health. If evolution as a theory be correct, nature 
is plainly impatient with any such optimism as has character- 
ized Hedonism. 

The emancipation of the affectional process in conscious- 
ness, by virtue of which psychology passed from the ancient 
bipartite to the modern tripartite form, has never been seriously 
taken into account by Hedonism. Ever moving in the realm 
of feeling, this theory has failed to appreciate some of the 
most significant elements of the conscious process. It is the 
eighteenth century psychology which has been retained by 
Hedonism; the progress made in the last hundred years has 
not been seriously taken into account. By confining its at- 
tention to pleasure and pain alone and (except in the case 
of Mill) by looking upon distinctions which might be made 
in either half of this dualism as purely quantitative and not 
qualitative in their nature, Hedonism no more than any other 
theory may lay claim to the process of feeling, when the latter 
is viewed in its unity and completeness. Now, it is just here 
that the idea of value may be found. Overlooked in the his- 
torical development of ethics, this idea has not been discovered 
in the analysis of consciousness. 

Historically viewed, value, as an ethical principle, would 
seem to occupy a position overlooked in ancient formalism 
and modern dynamism, as well as in the ethical schools of the 
present. The valuational principle may be regarded as the 
ground of conduct, just as, from a metaphysical standpoint, 
it may be one of the methods of studying reality. Value, as 
here employed, is not urged simply as a means of reconciling 
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opposed systems; that would be a bit pedantic; nevertheless, 
both Hedonism and intuitionism have this concept in common 
and thereby may their extreme conclusions be moderated. Al- 
though somewhat of an innovation, the value-principle has not 
failed to make its presence felt in history. In the ethical sys- 
tems of Bentham and Kant are to be found characteristic and, 
accordingly, imperfect considerations of the valuational form 
of ethics. 

Bentham antedates Kant in bringing out the idea of value; 
at the same time, his peculiar interpretation of this is, more 
than Kant’s, an aberration from the essential notion of value. 
A devout and consistent hedonist, Bentham, in developing his 
arithmetic of pleasure and pain, introduces the element of value 
as the significant factor of the hedonist calculus. Thus he does 
not, like the Cyrenaic, consider the intensity of the pleasure 
merely as felt; nor, like Epicurus, regard the duration of the 
feeling simply as continuing and persistent. But Bentham 
looks upon intensity and duration, as well as the other attrib- 
utes of feeling, as making up the value of a feeling, so that, 
in his Hedonism, the end to be sought was not pleasure or 
quantity of pleasure but value as incorporated in these. Not 
only does Bentham continually employ value as a term, but his 
ethical system continually involves the idea. Unfortunately, 
the method of interpreting value is not purely valuational, but is 
rather a mixture of mathematics and traditional psychology. 

Rigorism, not Hedonism, was the method according to which 
Kant made his determination of value; more successfully than 
Bentham, he expressed the inner nature of the principle. “Tal- 
ent has a market price; temperament, a fancy-price; character, 
an inner value.” In addition to making this serviceable dis- 
tinction, Kant likewise showed how judgments of value may be 
made, independently of other forms of judgment. Such judg- 
ments were looked upon as being quite distinct from those of 
taste and were regarded as determined by reverence for ethical 
ideals. But, just here, Kant failed to advance beyond the rig- 
orism of the Practical Reason. Having adjusted ethical rela- 
tions in a scholastic manner, Kant then sought to deduce the 
valuational principle, but this could only be warped by the 
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ethical system which sought to determine it. While he cer- 
tainly advanced beyond Bentham, Kant, in distinction from 
the latter, cut aloof from any possible psychology of value; he 
did not see that, to exist, value must be felt and thus his imper- 
fect conception of the principle is but the counterpart of Bent- 
ham’s. Hedonism as well as Intuitionism may have some affin- 
ity for the valuational principle, but neither of them fully ex- 
presses its import. 

To have any kind of completeness, a valuational theory 
should be regarded from the standpoint of psychology, of 
ethics and of metaphysics. Hereby may be determined the 
nature and character of the concept as well as its ultimate valid- 
ity. Facts of value are facts of consciousness ; by virtue of the 
independence of the affectional process, these may be expressed 
in value-judgments. Ethically viewed, value is a principle 
calculated to interpret moral law as well as likely to influence 
conduct; while, from the standpoint of ultimate reality, it re- 
mains to be shown how a world of values is thinkable. 

1. Facts of value, as well as those of pleasure, pain, desire 
and the like, are included in the psychology of affection. As 
desire is to be distinguished from pleasure, so is value to be 
differentiated from desire. Mill’s attempt to identify the ex- 
periences of “desiring a thing and finding it pleasant” may be 
regarded as a lost cause and just as futile may be considered 
the endeavor to regard value as the equivalent of desire. At 
the same time, the independence of the valuational process may 
be maintained, even when the relation of the latter to desire is 
acknowledged. For the experience of desiring, value has a 
most certain affinity ; the two, however, are distinct. What then 
is the essential difference between them? Such a general ques- 
tion may partially be answered by another and particular one. 
Do we desire things because they have value? or, do things 
have value because we desire them? By asking such a question, 
Ehrenfels, in the answer to it, has introduced his own theory 
of value. “Nicht deswegen begehren wir die Dinge, weil wir 
jene mystische unfassbare ‘Wert’ in ihnen erkennen, sondern 
deswegen sprechen wir den Dingen ‘Wert’ zu, weil wir sie 
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begehren.”* Meinong, whose value-theory is by no means 
alien to that of Ehrenfels, takes the opposite point of view, 
urging that, since desire can relate only to what is not present, 
value must be looked upon as prior and more fundamental. 
The futurity which is ever essential to desire seems to make it 
secondary to the valuational principle. Meinong, accordingly, 
connects value more closely with feeling, so that a thing whose 
existence gives pleasure has value, while one which involves 
pain the contrary.+ Now, in the case of either theory, the 
value-idea is at the mercy of purely hedonist considerations. 

The relation of pleasure and desire to value is not organic 
but symptomatic. As a feeling, value is by no means commen- 
surate with the amount of pleasure or the intensity of desire. 
Masked as it often is by feelings and impulses incident upon 
certain features of the object in view, value manifests itself as 
the most fundamental element in the out-going tendencies of 
the soul. When a course of action has been decided upon and 
an object is sought, pleasure may be imagined just as desire 
may be involved; but that which constitutes the essential mo- 
tive of the act and which gives character to the conduct is a 
sense of the object’s value. Pleasure, in itself, has reference 
to the present; desire, to the future: value is hampered by no 
such temporal limits and is thus an unbroken current passing 
through the act, making conduct what it is. Whereas the en- 
joyment of pleasure and the satisfaction of desire may be asso- 
ciated with the valuational principle, the cardinal idea does not 
consist in either of these, but rather is a feeling that some posi- 
tive gain is to ensue. Everyday experience reveals the fact 
that that which inspires desire is not the pleasure which the 
object pursued may bring but some feeling of the object’s 
worth to the soul. 

When value fails to be realized, the disappointment which 
results reveals the peculiar nature of the sentiment. How may 
this absence of value be expressed? Pleasure fails of enjoy- 
ment, but such a fact is, in the calculation, only an imaginary 
quantity, (V-1), just as unsatisfied desire is a purely negative 





*“System der Werththeorie,” I. S. 2. 
“Untersuchungen zur Werththeorie,” S. 14-24. 
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effect. Now, the significant thing involved in the process is to 
be explained only in terms of value. It is felt that something 
is lost; an opportunity is gone. And this loss does not consist 
in pleasure, nor is it expressible as unsatisfied desire, but is 
rather a loss of value. He who allows to escape unimproved 
an opportunity to realize something, is stung by the thought 
that value has been lost. The resulting regret is quite inde- 
pendent of pleasure and desire but is closely connected with the 
valuational principle. 

Value is essentially volitional. Difficult as it is for intro- 
spective analysis to identify any conative quality in conscious- 
ness, enough is known about the will to make possible its con- 
nection with the value-idea. The independence of valuation 
over against both pleasure and desire is justified by the inde- 
pendence of the volitional quality, even though such be an in- 
determinate. Volition is distinct from desire as the arbitrari- 
ness of human nature well attests; at the same time pathalog- 
ical cases in volition show how the will may act in opposition 
to desire. Experience reveals a more or less complete bifurca- 
tion of affection and conation. Now, the normal determinant 
of the will would seem to consist in the value-principle. Im- 
pulse seeks to realize something ; volition issues forth as though 
somewhat were to be gained. The will, it is true, may in its 
functioning be closely associated with desire and pleasure; 
nevertheless, by virtue of value-illusions, volitional activity may 
become distorted in its arbitrariness. That which thus seems 
to guide conation is some sense of value. 

With its affinity for the two other forms of conscious life, 
valuation may also be expressed in quasi-intellectual forms. 
These make up judgments of value. By virtue of the inde- 
pendence of the affectional process are these formed; in them, 
the essential nature of value is to be found. Such judgments 
are judgments of feeling. But feeling, in consciousness, is 
more than felt; it is appreciated and such an appreciation is 
made possible by means of a judgment. The validity of these 
judgments may better be urged when there is presented the 
analogy of zsthetic rather than of logical judgments. Just 
as facts of value are facts of consciousness, so, judgments of 
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value are to be included within the precinct of reason. Stich 
judgments are formed in every-day experience ; wisdom litera- 
ture everywhere expresses them; common morality idealizes 
them. According to such judgments, conduct is guided. Here 
is involved the transition from the psychology to the ethics of 
valuation. 

2. The character of value may be expressed by saying, “the 
valuable is the desirable.” But what is meant by “the desir- 
able’? Ehrenfels, in order to overcome the difficulty involved 
in the futurity of reference in desire, has, in his definition of 
valuation, used almost the same language. “Der Wert eines 
inges ist seine Begehrbarkeit.”* But this simply means that 
an object would be desired were it not present in consciousness ; 
as a result, the principles of Hedonism are not transcended. 
In order to invest value with an ethical character, the idea of 
the “desirable” must be otherwise interpreted. For value to be 
realized, desire must be idealized; that which actually is de- 
sired is by no means the same as that which should, be desired. 
Not at all commensurate are the desirable and the desired; 
experience often reveals the fact that the thing desired is not 
at all desirable. One springs from impulse; the other from 
judgment. In order to determine the character of value, the 
Hedonist principle of desire must pass through the alembic of 
what should be. An exquisite portion of the Hebrew Psalms 
has made the nature of value distinguishable from both desire 
and pleasure and, at the same time, has made it as intrinsic as 
the principles of Intuitionism. “The judgments of Jahveh are 
true and righteous altogether (Intuitionism.) More to be 
desired are they than gold (valuational idea). Sweeter also 
than honey and the honey-comb (Hedonism).” That which is 
“to be desired” is not deducible from desire as a fact of experi- 
ence but must be determined by valuational principles. 

Vanity is an idea the very opposite of value; by comparing 
the two, the character of the latter may thus be set in positive 
relief. As a principle, vanity reveals itself as the natural re- 
sult of non-ethical conduct; again, it serves to express the ap- 
parent inability of moral conduct to bear fruit. Non-ethical 
co *op. cit., S. 53. 
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conduct is to be looked upon, not only as wrong or as involving 
injustice, but as vain or valueless. Ethical conduct, on the 
other hand, may seem, in spite of its good and just character, 
to be of no esential value but rather may appear as in vain, 
This two-fold conception—of things of vanity and things in 
vain—serves, by antithesis, to bring out the peculiar nature of 
the valuational principle. Moral consciousness looks upon im- 
moral conduct as vanity; at the same time, it may be tempted 
to doubt the positive value of good conduct. So far as non- 
ethical action is concerned, whatever may result from it may 
only be looked upon as altogether vanity. Though pleasure 
be produced in consciousness, though the individual’s desire be 
satisfied, it does not follow that value is realized. Rather by 
such a state of things is the vanity of the principle seen. On 
the other hand, to conclude that, after all, good conduct may 
be in vain, as is sometimes the tendency with the reformer and 
the religious believer, reveals an attitude of mind in which the 
logical tendency of ethical relations is involved. For, it is thus 
seen that the natural expectation concerning moral conduct is 
that it should produce results and quite natural is the disap- 
pointment at its seeming resultlessness. Such a condition of 
mind may be seen when again the Hebrew Psalms are referred 
to, this time the seventy-third. The soul which here was un- 
dergoing a serious storm and stress was tempted to say, 
“surely I have cleansed my heart in vain and washed my hands 
in innocency.”’ Such was the Psalmist’s temptation. However 
he may have overcome it, the sharp contrast of value and vanity 
cannot fail to be seen nor the valuational character of ethical 
relations fail to be appreciated. 

If desire, in its ideal form, serves to express the inner char- 
acter of value, destiny, as a secondary principle, likewise enters 
in to determine the idea. That which modern ethical thought 
lacks may now be supplied; a goal. Not pleasure, nor yet the 
satisfaction of conscience makes up the essential nature of 
ethical relations, but some end conceived of as of value. By 
virtue of such an interpretation, Rigorism is tempered. and 
Hedonism transfigured. For the true aim of life is not to 
gratify desire or to perform duty but to realize destiny. That 
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has value. At the same time, through the valuational deter- 
mination, both Rigorism and Hedonism are in some sense justi- 
fied. The desirability of an object as well as the imperative 
demand of its pursuit are justifiable by that object’s value. 
Value may further be determined by bringing in the idea of re- 
sult. That which is resultful has value; vain is that which is 
resultless. But such result cannot be summed up in terms of 
pleasure or identified with happiness; it must be expressed in 
terms of value. Such a determination of the valuational prin- 
ciple assumes a theological form and hereby is made possible 
the transition from the ethical to the metaphysical view of the 
concept. 

3. The essential nature of value is seen when a metaphysical 
determination is attempted ; at the same time, the superiority of 
the valuational view over Intuitionism and Hedonism is again 
observed. Both the subject and the object of valuation may 
be regarded as ultimate and essential. The subject of valua- 
tion is none other than the personal ego viewed in its totality 
and unity. Intuitionism, in its ultimate reference to the ethical 
subject, fails in the point of unity just as Hedonism is guilty 
of incompleteness. The one exalts a faculty, the other a pro- 
cess. But the development of the ethical has ever been signal- 
ized by new views of the soul: such was the case in ancient and 
modern as well as in Christian ethics. In ancient thought, the 
Socratic dictum, y@6i ceavtév, is only a parallel to the modern 
jus humanum of Grotius. Here and there, the foundations of 
ethical science were laid in a theory of the soul. By separating 
the soul from the world, Christianity, in the words of its 
Founder: “What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?”’ has made possible the union of 
valuation and its metaphysical basis. Such a union is inevitable. 
According to Intuitionism, moral facts and relations are indi- 
cated ; according to Hedonism, they are felt; but, by the valua- 
tional view, they are constituted and rendered valid. This is 
possible by the connection of the principle with the idea of the 
soul, which determines the principle. Some notion of an 
ethical realm is the indispensable counterpart of the valuation 
subject. Here, again the history of ethics in its various stages 
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affords many an example of such a notion. The world of ideas 
of Plato, the moral world-order of Fichte and the New Testa- 
ment Kingdom of God are brilliant examples of the moral 
realm. Thus is determined a world of value, as the basis of 
the subject of value. In this valuational cosmos, value is not 
abstractly represented but actively conserved, so that the de- 
termination of such a realm is to be shown not so much by spec- 
ulation as rather by evincing the fact that ethical consciousness 
of the individual soul ever postulates such a conservation of 
value. Such valuational faith relates the subject and object. 
The conservation of value shows that ethical relations are 
something more than norms or ideals; they rather are to be 
conceived of as constructive and real. Religion thus regards 
the Kingdom of God as seed sown in the earth, just as moral 
conduct is looked upon after the analogy of sowing and reaping. 
Ethical performance should be looked upon as producing results 
or as bearing fruit. It is true that doubt may often be enter- 
tained as to the success of moral conduct so that the subject is 
tempted to say, What boots it then to do well? but the full 
consciousness of moral relations involves the idea of conserva- 


tion. Then it is seen that no moral endeavor is lost, no real 
gain made by wrong-doing. For the more complete determina- 
tion of such conservation, Religion becomes necessary. Never- 
theless, the essential of this conservation is ethical and, being 


such, would seem best to be represented as a conservation of 
value. 


CHARLES GRAY SHAW. 
New York UNIVERSITY. 





The Ethics of the Koran. 


THE ETHICS OF THE KORAN. 


A MAN without any imagination may be just and upright, 
in obedience to law or custom. But he can never see the full 
beauty of justice and truth. For him the ideal side of ethical 
realities does not exist, as for the one who is color-blind, the 
rare beauty of the Oriental sunset is as though it were not. 
He is only conscious of the bare fact of the disappearing sun. 

The Koran is a book apparently without imagination, and 
with little literary beauty, from an occidental standpoint, and 
its ethics are stern and unrelenting. They present, however, 
absolute justice as the standard of morality, from which there* 
can be no departure. In this presentation there is grandeur, 
but there are no softening influences for the seeker after ethical 
rectitude. There is no hint of any such element as the beauty 
of love presented by Plato, or the reality of a spirit world 
like that in which Jesus lived, or the intellectual love of 
God, that was the highest virtue according to Spinoza, and 
constituted the blessedness and beauty of the soul. 

To the impartial student of the Koran, therefore, a great 
problem presents itself. Was Mohammed a man without spir- 
itual ideals? Could any one evolve a religious system, either 
alone or with the help of others, which should from beginning 
to end be consistent in measuring all actions by the test of 
abstract justice, and yet have no idea of the beauty of eternal 
justice? Could a man be devoutly impressed, as was Mo- 
hammed. with the unity of God, and the reality of a future 
life, and yet have a knowledge of that God form no part of his 
picture of heavenly bliss? 

The grand ideas of the Koran are the power of justice, the 
oneness of God, and the exaltation of worship, and these are 
ideas which might well form the foundation of a deep spirit- 
ual experience, but of such an experience Mohammed himself 
gives no trace. He constantly demands of the faithful belief 
in the life to come, but the descriptions of the joys of the 


future are thoroughly materialistic, and express no conscious- 
Vol. XI.—No. 3 22 
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ness of the grandeur of the conceptions upon which he bases 
the moral law. 

All the elements of theoretic and practical ethics are con- 
tained in the Koran. The utilitarian motive is very strong, 
and is presented in a simple naive form. The believer must 
do right in order to be received into paradise, at the time of 
the resurrection. That is evil which is contrary to justice, and 
justice is an eternal truth, binding upon God and man. The 
justice of God is absolute, to reward and punish in the day of 
judgment, at which time all the good deeds of the believer will 
be remembered in his favor. 

“He who brings a good deed shall have better than it: but 
those who bring an evil deed shall be thrown down upon their 

* faces in the fire. Shall ye be rewarded save for what ye have 
done?” (Sura XXVII.) 

The power attributed by the Koran to justice, is the keynote 
to be found in all its teachings, and gives us the psychical ex- 
planation of the hold which Islam has upon its people, and of 
the rapid increase of its domain under the first Caliphs. 

The Koran teaches absolute freedom of the will. Man is 
morally and physically responsible to God, to others, and to 
himself, and is free in all his actions. The popular opinion 
is very strong among those in European nations, who give 
any thought to the influence of the Koran, that it has taught 
fatalism to the Mohammedans. This isan error and an injus- 
tice, and cannot be sustained by a careful examination of the 
pages of the Koran. 

If the Koran recommended fatalism to the faithful, could 
it demand justice and charity? A book which states in more 
than one place that man is free, and which makes him 
responsible for his salvation or damnation, which says that he 
can be good or bad, and thus open to himself the gates of 
paradise or of hell, and that God will do only that which is 
fully merited, does not deserve such a reproach. There is 
nothing in the Koran that could justify this error. A good 
Mohammedan never loses his confidence in himself, and his 
confidence in God is no less certain, but this confidente re- 
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mains within exact limits, and never wanders into the laby- 
rinth which is called fatalism. 

It is true that the Koran exaggerates a little, so to speak, 
the belief in the power of God. It gives a significance a little 
large to its expressions of divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
but yet not a sufficient exaggeration to serve as the origin of 
the doctrine of fatalism. 

Furthermore, although the Koran recommends submission 
to the divine will, and especially forbids rebellion against that 
will supreme, yet this submission refers entirely to those events 
which are supposed to take place in consequence of the rulings 
of divine providence, and in no degree to the development of 
individual character, for which the individual alone is respon- 
sible. The ground of the spirit of submission is that God is 
just and merciful, and will always ordain what is best for the 


future. 
“Shall man have whatever he wishes? 
The future and the present are in the hand of God.” 


The believer resigns himself to God and commits all his life 
to him. (Sura LIII.) A thoughtful, well-educated Mussul- 
man once remarked, that the submission which the Koran pre- 
scribes, was for him the only consolation possible in time of 
trouble. 

Barthélemy-Saint-Hillaire, the celebrated Savant who trans- 
lated the Koran into French, says on this subject, “The Koran 
recommends to the faithful to be absolutely submissive to the 
will of God, and such submission is imposed upon them by 
the very name they bear, and in which they glory. (Muslim 
means submissive, and Islam submission.) But one never 
finds in the precepts or in the examples given by the Prophet 
an abdication of the most noble faculties of the soul. Fatal- 
ism as one imagines it, is only an insurmountable slothfulness, 
and dullness born of debauchery. It is more a physical im- 
possibility to act well, than a doctrine, and in any case it is 
not authorized by the Koran. The true meaning of Islam is 
nothing more than a profound conception of the weakness of 
man before a powerful and merciful God, and the necessity of 
submission. It is not a culpable renouncement of the most 
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beautiful gift the Creator has given us, the power to act freely.” 

If the fatalism which is so widespread among Mussulman 
people, is in any degree to be traced to the influence of the 
Koran, it has come about because of a gradual misapprehen- 
sion of its teachings regarding submission, or it may be 
through an unconscious recognition of the philosophical in- 
consistency of extreme submission, or acquiescence of spirit, 
to the decrees of God, and the extreme freedom of the will, 
that makes a man responsible through his actions on earth, for 
his future state in the paradise of the blessed, or in a hell of 
fire and torment. 

The spirit of submission to the decrees of Allah in all mat- 
ters, both small and great, is very firmly implanted in the Mo- 
hammedan people. The boatmen on the Bosphorus whose oc- 
cupation well facilitates the keenness of observation that de- 
velops the ability to foretell the weather, can never be betrayed 
into expressing an opinion on the subject. If asked if it is 
likely to rain, they will invariably reply, “God knows, I do 
not know.” If pressed for an opinion, one elicits an answer 
like the following: “It is not for me to think about the 
weather, for the weather is in the hands of God, who is a God 
of mercy, and will do well.” 

The Koran, like the books of all monotheistic religions, 
places‘the first principles of the natural law in the divine 
power, but it does not suppress the moral law by making the 
divine will supreme. In regard to the fatalism to which Mo- 
hammedans are so prone, we can certainly say that other 
Oriental nations show the same tendency, and it is more than 
probable that biological and climatic influences have had a 
large share in its development. 

The laws of practical ethics in the Koran rest largely upon 
the principle of justice, but charity, philanthropy, generosity, 
gratitude and sincerity are also recommended. Strict honesty 
is demanded in business dealings, with just balances, and up- 
right intentions. Lies of all kinds are condemned, the taking 
of bribes is strictly forbidden, and faithfulness to trusts is com- 
manded. This is especially the case in regard to trusts con- 
cerning orphans. The references in general to duties towards 
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orphans, are exceedingly numerous, and one cannot but ad- 
mire the extreme forethought shown in the Koran for such 
unfortunate children. Wrong to the orphan is held to be a 
grievous sin, and in many of the Suras of the Koran there are 
one or two verses which say in effect, “Do not touch the prop- 
erty of orphans.” 

The precepts of charity and philanthropy occupy a very im- 
portant place. One meets with commands like the following 
on almost every page of the Koran: “Pray, give alms, and 
the good which you do you will find with God, who sees all 
your actions.” Profanity is forbidden, and obedience to par- 
ents is enjoined. 

As an essential element of duty to self, the Koran demands 
sobriety and patience. Alcoholic drinks are strictly forbidden, 
and all games of chance are condemned. Furthermore, the 
virtues of modesty, prudence and discretion are enjoined. 

Prayer and fasting and reciting the Koran are decided obli- 
gations of practical morality. A fast is prescribed for the 
whole month of Ramadan. This was the month when the 
Koran was given to Mohammed, as he himself had the habit 
of seeking solitude and thought every year at that time. The 
fast of Ramadan is still kept with great strictness, and no 
food, and sometimes, even, no drink, is taken all day long, but 
after the sunset gun, the faithful are free to eat till the dawn 
of the morning light. As the Mohammedan year is measured 
by lunar months, Ramadan gradually makes the circuit of the 
year, and when the time of fasting comes during the long sum- 
mer days, under the heaviest burden of the year’s work, the 
strain upon the system must be very great. The devotion of 
the working class to their religion, as for instance among the 
simple village peasants, is very impressive. They go manfully 
through the duties devolving upon them, from sunrise till sun- 
set, without allowing anything to pass their lips. 

The virtue of prayer rests principally upon repeating a cer- 
tain number of prayers at fixed intervals. Prayers should be 
repeated five times a day, and in case any are omitted, they 
must be made up at another time. Ablutions are demanded 
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before each prayer, and prostrations before God have in them- 
selves ethical value, and constitute an act of virtue. 

It is a question for the student of Psychology to consider, 
what the ethical effect upon a nation would naturally be, of 
centuries of outward expression of devotion to God, accom- 
panied by physical cleanliness, and given in architectural sur- 
roundings suited to develop a devotional spirit. The slender 
minaret points up to heaven, the form of the mosque is grand, 
the interior is undivided and unadorned. Absolute cleanli- 
ness is demanded not only for the worshipper, but in the build- 
ing, and the gestures that accompany the prayer are arranged 
in detail to express humility and dependence upon God, and 
must be repeated again and again. Moreover, it is a forin of 
worship in which there can never be insincerity, as its virtue 
consists in its outward expression. 

Judging the Koran from a sociological standpoint, we find 
an attempt to reform society as it existed in the time of Mo- 
hammed, on the plan of laws rather than principles, with the 
result of making some of the customs of a barbarous age, fixed 
elements of a social system. In order to have an exact idea 
of the social and moral value of the Koran in past history, one 
must take into account the social milieu over which it has ex- 
erted an influence. The customs of the Arabs before the rise 
of Islam were of a very perverted character. The marriage 
laws were very loose, without any regard to consanguinity, 
and it was a common custom to bury children alive to escape 
the burden of their support, without pity and without scruple. 
These horrible usages were entirely abolished by the Koran, 
and the laws of marriage were regulated on the basis of poly- 
gamy and free divorce. 

The statement has sometimes been made that the Koran 
does not attribute any soul to a woman, or offer her an equal 
share in paradise with men. This idea is utterly incorrect, 
for all the promises to the faithful include men and women 
alike, with a statement of the fact. Men and women are held 
alike morally responsible to God. In regard, however, to the 
comparative social responsibility of men and women, there are 
inconsistencies in different places. We read, for instance, in 
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Sura IV., that if a woman is untrue to her husband she is to 
be punished for life, while if he commits the same fault, he is 
to be forgiven if he repent. According to Sura XXIV., how- 
ever, both the man and the woman committing this sin are to 
be punished with a hundred stripes. 

The marriage laws are based on a supposition of the super- 
jority of men, over women, which is from two causes. (1) 
Because God has gifted men with superior qualities. (2) Be- 
cause the support of the family comes upon the man. Wives 
must therefore be obedient and live largely in seclusion, and 
if they give occasion for offence, they must be scourged. 

The law of inheritance grants a double portion to male heirs. 
(Sura IV.) The woman has, however, full control over the 
property which is hers in her own right, after marriage, and 
if she dies, her husband does not inherit it against her ex- 
pressed will. The fact that marriage is not necessarily per- 
manent for a Mohammedan woman, has been a reason for 
giving her a fuller control of her property, than is enjoyed 
by the women of many other countries. The wife always has 
full control of her property unless she wills otherwise, and can 
buy or sell or alienate it without consulting her husband. At 
the time of marriage the husband settles a certain sum of 
money upon the wife, which is called her dowry, and if he di- 
vorces her, this money must be paid over to her, in addition 
to the property which was hers in her own right, over which 
she may or may not have kept control. There are no other 
restrictions upon divorce, except those concerning property, 
and the husband is not only free to divorce his wife, but on 
the other hand he has no right to compel her to remain with 
him against her will, if she demands a divorce, or under those 
conditions, to refuse to pay her her dowry. 

Slavery is taken for granted as a natural element of social 
customs, but any slave can demand his freedom, according to 
the Koran. Marriage with slaves is approved, and justice in 
all dealings with them is demanded. | 

As giving to the poor is a direct virtue, to be rewarded at 
the last day, according to an exact amount of the alms given, 
suffering on account of poverty seldom occurs, and during a 
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long residence among Mohammedans, I have never seen a beg- 
gar repulsed by one of that nation. 

The teachings of the Koran are also very strong in their 
general influence against love of money. We read the follow- 
ing words in Sura XCIL: 

“But as for him who gives alms and fears God, 
And believes in the best, 
We will send him easily to ease; 
But as for him who is niggardly, 
And longs for wealth, 
And calls the good a lie, 
We will send him easily to difficulty, 
And his wealth shall not avail him, 
When he falls down into hell.”* 

Niggardliness as a national fault could never be imputed to 
the faithful, but on the contrary, they are proverbially free and 
open-handed in their use of money, and in practicing hospi- 
tality. 

Mohammed knew no distinction between church and state, 
and the laws which he gave as a revelation from God, were for 
the civil, moral and religious development of his people, and 
have since been so regarded. 

War on infidels and hypocrites is a virtue, for hell is the 
abode of such, and the more wretched their passage to it can 
be made, the better. There are certain conditions, however, 
under which clemency, and even friendship, is allowed towards 
unbelievers. 

The Koran gives very little scope for the development of an 
aristocracy among the faithful, but decidedly favors a demo- 

cratic order of society. There is no priesthood designated, and 
no opportunity given for the legitimate development of a re- 
ligious aristocracy. The possession of money is not a virtue, 
and the poor have the right to ask of the rich, and to receive 
from them. Labor is enjoined on all, and the rich and poor 
stand together in the mosques to pray, and go together on pil- 
grimages, and eat together of the holy sacrifices, of which an 
especial share is given to the poor. 

In seeking for a satisfactory explanation of the power of 





*Translated by E. H. Palmer, in “Sacred Books of the East.” 
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the Koran in the past and present, over a large portion of the 
human race, we find it in the simplicity of the categorical im- 
perative, the justice displayed in the details of the law, and the 
despotic character of the religion. 

God is all powerful to punish or reward, and demands abso- 
lute obedience, and reverent worship. Worship is an act of 
virtue, and the details of Mohammedan worship are such as to 
strengthen the impression of its simplicity, and to exalt it in 
character. Change of religion is punishable by death, but the 
faithful believer has the sure promise of everlasting bliss, in 
the gardens, beneath whose shades the rivers flow forever. 

Allah Akbar, God is Great. Islam, We must submit to Him. 

Mary MILLs Patrick. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY. 





FACTORS IN THE EFFICIENCY OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. 


For many at the present time their belief in the traditional 
theology is being more or less completely dissolved, but as yet 
it is by no means clear what form of creed is to take the place 
of that which is being dissolved, nor indeed whether any new 
form of creed is able to take the place of the old with anything 
like the same efficiency. And it thus becomes a matter of very 
practical importance to inquire in what the efficiency of the tra- 
ditional creed consisted, and what means a creed which con- 
forms to the conditions of modern thought can employ to make 
itself effective as a moral force. 

In the traditional creed two really heterogeneous factors 
were combined in a very intimate way. On the one hand the 
creed expressed a great religious or ethical conception—that 
of a suffering saviour-God. Such a conception appealed direct- 
ly to faith: it was a gospel of salvation, that told of a divine 
love and pity greater than it was possible to hope for, and sum- 
moned men to strive with all their energies to be worthy of their 
God. Such a gospel was worth believing: it was a true object 
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of faith; and its moral grandeur was a legitimate motive for 
faith —On the other hand the traditional creed set forth certain 
miraculous or supernatural facts which guaranteed the reality 
of its ethical conception: the conception was shown to be real- 
ized in a system of supernatural but historical events. Thus the 
conception was not merely impressive and cogent in itself, but 
had a foothold in the common actuality of history. It was not 
merely a great idea. It was also a thing that had happened, 
and the facts about its happening could be told and known. 

In this peculiar combination of a great spiritual content or 
idea with a quasi-physical knowledge or belief of its reality, 
lay the power of the traditional creed. The doctrines of the 
creed made a powerful religious appeal to those in whom a gen- 
uine faith demanded an adequate object; and, again, the super- 
natural history was there as an incontrovertible fact for those 
who did not have it in them to ask for any higher assurance. 
To those who responded to the appeal of the creed it was su- 
premely worth believing, and even by those who were indiffer- 
ent to its truth and averse to meeting its claims it could not be 
lightly denied or set aside. The average believer, however, 
belonged to neither of these two classes exclusively, but rather 
united in himself the characteristics of both and alternated be- 
tween the two states of mind. And in his case, therefore, the 
factors which gave the creed its double power codperated with 
a subtle effectiveness. When his faith was vivid the super- 
natural history was illumined with a marvelous and profound 
significance. When his faith was weak, and the spiritual con- 
tent embodied in or connected with the supernatural facts failed 
to work upon his spirit, still the facts themselves were there to 
testify the presence and the claims, not to be evaded, of a divine 
might and purpose. Thus even when faith was weak, and the 
spiritual content of the creed was no longer apprehended in its 
spiritual truth, there remained a belief—lower in kind certainly, 
but still positive and constraining—in the reality of what the 
creed asserted. 

It may be objected that this lower belief, which only gave an 
external and constrained assent to truths not really appre- 
hended as such, is in no sense faith, and has no real connection 
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with true faith at all. The objection is partially, but only par- 
tially, valid. In the first place, it assumes a sharp division be- 
tween true faith and this lower belief, a division which does not 
really exist. The two extremes are linked by many interme- 
diate phases of belief in which the characters of both are 
blended with varying intensity. Nay, what we should other- 
wise call the lower kind of belief may be present in great 
strength but so transfused with spiritual meaning that it 
belongs indivisibly to the contents of faith itself. What is true 
in the objection is this, that the two factors in the creed repre- 
sented by the two kinds of belief were in reality heterogeneous: 
what the objection overlooks is the fact that they were not then 
felt to be heterogeneous. Only when one of the factors was 
singled out for separate investigation could the difference of 
kind between them be fully appreciated. And this separation 
was not decisively effected until the historical science of this 
century began to investigate the actualities of Christian history 
for their own sake and independently of dogmatic preconcep- 
tions. But when once this purely historical standpoint was 
established, the difference in kind between historical conclu- 
sions and religious convictions could not fail to assert itself. 
The two factors in the creed are heterogeneous, and as soon as 
the difference in kind between them is pressed they fall 
completely apart. Consider, for instance, the Christian’s belief 
in the resurrection of Christ. The essence of this belief on its 
religious side is the conviction that the personality of Christ 
has a spiritual value which constrains us to think of it as eter- 
nal. A universe in which it passed away and lesser things re- 
mained would for the Christian be irrational. Now this con- 
viction can as little be proved by any ghostlike appearances of 
Christ after his death as it can be refuted by their absence. If 
such appearances counted for anything in themselves, they 
would be as important in the case of any other man of whom 
they have been asserted. But the difference between the belief 
of the Christian and the credulity of the spiritualist is ultimate 
and complete. The truth is that the Christian’s religious convic- 
tion about Christ craves for some visible sign and confirmation 
of its truth, and the resurrection seems to faith to be such a sign. 
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The error lies in turning a symbol which only faith can appre- 
hend into the very premise by which the faith itself is proved. 
Whereas the connection between the faith and its symbol is 
zsthetic rather than logical. Thus when the symbol begins to 
be used as a logical premise we may be sure that faith has lost 
its intrinsic certainty, and is seeking to quiet itself with some 
outward and inferior guarantee. Or consider, again, the belief 
in the miraculous birth of Christ. The absence of any strictly 
logical relation between the supernatural event and the relig- 
ious doctrine which is connected with it is here more patent 
than ever. That Christ was born into the world in a preter- 
natural way is in itself no proof at all that he was an incarnation 
of the deity; although, of course, to one already convinced of 
his divinity the miraculous birth has a certain fitness as a sym- 
bol. In short, spiritual realities that appeal to faith on 
the one hand, and, on the other, more or less _ historical 
events that can be debated by the historian, belong to 
different orders. And the belief which attaches to the 
one is different in kind from that which attaches to the other. 
But then, as I have said above, we must remember that 
it is only within quite modern times that this difference has 
been fully and truly appreciated. The two factors that entered 
into the traditional religion were always in themselves hetero- 
geneous, but they were not always felt to be heterogeneous, be- 
cause the nature of the distinction between them was little, if at 
all, apprehended. In fact for many even now the distinction 
does not exist any more than it did then. Therefore, as I said, 
we cannot assume that sharp division between a higher and a 
lower kind of belief which is implied in the above objection. 
And, in the second place, the objection fails to take account 
of the service which the lower kind of belief could render to 
faith, not indeed by virtue of any intrinsic quality, but, so to 
speak, as a locum tenens. It is no easy thing to sustain true 
faith continuously at its full intensity. And in the intervals 
when faith weakened and declined, it was a great gain that a 
strong persuasion of the reality of the objects of faith should 
remain, even though the persuasion was produced in a more 
or less external way. This persuasion kept open the place 
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which faith had formerly held and which, if revived, it would 
hold again. It kept the mind accessible to the influences by which 
faith could be revived. It made the Christian whose faith had 
grown weak attribute his lack of faith to himself as a fault, 
because he did not doubt that the objects of faith were there to 
be apprehended, although he could no longer feel their reality 
and truth for himself. Whereas, if he had had no independent 
persuasion of the entire reality of the objects of faith, the de- 
cline of his faith would have carried with it (as happens with 
the faith of so many now) an inevitable doubt or disbelief of 
their very existence. 

Thus the traditional creed, with its combination of a spiritual 
content and a supernatural history, possessed a subtle adapta- 
tion to the needs of the ordinary religious man, and conse- 
quently a great effectiveness as a moral force. On the other 
hand, the whole virtue of the combination that gave it its effi- 
ciency depended upon this, that the supernatural history was 
accepted without question or dispute. And it is just in this 
respect that the situation has nowadays become wholly altered. 
The point of the whole matter is that the supernatural facts 
embodied in the creed do not need to be disproved to lose their 
peculiar value: this value is already lost if they can reasonably 
be doubted. Their peculiar function is gone from the moment 
that they appear to be doubtful. For they are then powerless 
to check the process of faith’s decline, and even infect with 
their own uncertainty a faith, which, strong in itself, is only 
weakened by its union with facts that have ceased to be cer- 
tain and yet must be believed with as much assurance as before. 

That the situation is thus wholly altered is a consideration 
which the ordinary apologist completely fails to understand 
or allow for. He persists in laboring his worn-out proofs of 
the actual occurrence of a bodily resurrection of Christ without 
ever realizing that the very fact that such proofs are needed is 
fatal. What he needs to prove in this laborious way has ob- 
viously ceased to be a genuine conviction of faith or even a 
useful support for it, and has rather become a burden which 
faith has to carry to the danger of its own good health and 
vigor. For many minds to-day the mere miraculousness of 
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the resurrection is enough to make it, ipso facto, for ever in- 
capable of any strictly historical proof. Indeed the scientific 
proof of a miracle is a contradiction in terms. But even if we 
suppose that a historical proof is possible, and can be made out 
with a considerable degree of plausibility, still the fact remains 
that the proof is so open to dispute, that any conclusion at- 
tained by it is of little or no use as a guarantee of faith. The 
stories of the bodily appearances of Christ after his death that 
are given in the gospels are full of discrepancies of greater or 
less importance. Who, for instance, would be willing to give 
implicit credence to facts, about which it was impossible or 
difficult to determine, owing to a direct conflict of evidence, 
whether they happened here or sixty miles away? And even 
when we pass to the much more valuable evidence afforded by 
St. Paul’s epistles, we are beset with difficulties of interpreta- 
tion which render any conclusion as to the nature of Christ’s 
appearances to his disciples extremely uncertain. In these cir- 
cumstances it becomes sufficiently evident that, whatever value 
the physical miracle of the resurrection may have as a symbol 
for faith, it certainly ceases to have the value of an ascertained 
and indisputable fact of history. And a miracle which has not 
this latter value can hardly serve as a guarantee of faith, how- 
ever apt it may be as a symbolical expression of faith’s content 
and purport. 

Such, then, is the situation which the religious thinker of our 
own day, whether theologian or preacher, has to face. And it 
is a situation which is grave enough. The difficulty of sus- 
taining an assured and vigorous faith is certainly not less now 
than it was before. And it is a very considerable aggravation 
of the difficulty that the support, external indeed but powerful, 
which was given to faith by the unquestioning acceptance of 
the supernatural facts set forth in the creed, is no longer avail- 
able. for those who appreciate the present position of scientific 
thought. It may, however, be said, and said with truth, that 
for those who appreciate the scientific position the discarding 
of these external supports of faith is a relief, and so far an 
advantage to their faith itself. For unless their faith could 
become independent of such supports, it would share their de- 
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struction. But then we must remember that religion, like mor- 
ality, is a thing for the plain man, and that the number of re- 
ligious people who are troubled by scientific questionings and 
doubts is comparatively small. To the great majority of re- 
ligious people it brings no relief at all to be able to dispense 
with miracles, while the loss which they suffer by having to 
surrender their belief in the supernatural facts set forth in the 
creed is very sensibie and may even be disastrous. For they 
have not learned to distinguish between the two diverse factors 
which are combined in the traditional religion, and the destruc- 
tion of the one seems to them to involve the destruction of the 
other. Thus the religious needs, on the one hand of the plain 
man, on the other of the man who understands and accepts the 
scientific point of view, seem to be directly opposed. Nor is it 
possible to escape the practical dilemma by presenting religious 
truth in a double form, esoteric and exoteric. For, in the first 
place, the boundary line between the two classes of religious 
people concerned is becoming increasingly vague, and, in the 
second place, the preacher, just in proportion as he is intellect- 
ually competent,* is almost certain to share to a considerable 
extent the scientific attitude to history, and therefore cannot 
adopt any frankly exoteric mode of presenting miraculous facts 
without insincerity. 

Thus a great responsibility is thrown upon the thoughtful 
and competent preacher. He cannot appeal to the supernatural 
events set forth in the creed as if they were unquestionable 
facts of history. And yet he must not fail to present religion 
as a reality in human life, a reality which the plain man can 
appreciate. His problem is to find some means of appealing 
to the plain man’s sense of reality, which shall not involve the 
acceptance of the orthodox tradition of supernaturalism. Now 





*Of course for those who have no doubts there is also no practical 
problem. 

+The predicament of the preacher who feels it necessary to state doubts 
and refute them is unfortunate indeed. For he thus awakens doubt and 
alarm in the minds of those who were previously secure, without producing 
any conviction in the minds of those who are more thorough-going and 
consistent than himself, while it is as likely as not that he will fail to 
satisfy the waverers to whom he specially appeals. 
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it must, I think, be admitted, that such an appeal is possible 
only in the medium of history. Even though a moral or re- 
ligious conception can be proved on abstract grounds, still it 
is thoroughly convincing only when we see it operative in life, 
i. e., in history. In practical matters like morality and religion 
abstract reasoning is not by itself enough for most men: what 
moves us most is sympathy with others. The truth of a moral 
or religious conception comes home to us with a far more con- 
vincing force when we see how it moulded the life of a great 
spiritual hero or saint. For we see then all that its truth means 
for us. We see that it raises those who accept it to a higher 
plane of life. 

Is there, then, a means of appealing to a reality of faith in 
history other than its embodiment in a fixed number of super- 
natural events? Yes. Surely faith has a historical reality of 
a far more intrinsic kind, a reality to which we can appeal with- 
out any of that hesitancy and looking backward that mars 
every thoughtful appeal to a questioned supernaturalism. 
There is the reality which faith had for those who lived by it, 
that reality of faith which is there for us to see in the lives of 
its prophets, its heroes, its martyrs, its saints. To this reality 
of faith the preacher can appeal without hesitation and without 
the fear of rousing contradiction. For he no longer stakes his 
case on a few doubtful and questioned supernatural events, but 
on the existence and import of a great spiritual force in the 
history of the race. Let historical research make what it will 
of every individual fact of history, it cannot deny or question 
this reality: it cannot blot out the actuality of Christian re- 
ligion. 

Let it be remembered that it is not a question of proving the 
truth of religion. The power of religion in history is not 
strictly a proof of the truth of religion any more than the oc- 
currence of supernatural events is a proof of it. Both the one 
and the other are verifications rather than proofs, though there 
is all the difference in the world between them as verifications, 
the one intrinsic and established by history itself, the other ex- 
ternal at the best and contradicting from the very outset the 
fundamental assumptions of historical science. But in any case 
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the proof of the truth of religion lies, strictly speaking, neither 
in the one nor in the other, for both really presuppose its truth. 
The truth of religion can be found only in the content of re- 
ligious conceptions themselves. And that appeal to history for 
which I am now contending is an appeal to it, not as proving 
the truth of a belief which has no evidence in itself, but as 
helping to strengthen our grasp of a truth which we too faintly 
hold. The appeal to history seeks to combat not so much 
doubts of the intellect as faintness of the imagination and the 
will.* Its foe is not any active disbelief which asserts religious 
conceptions to be unworthy, but a spiritual inability that would 
fain believe if it could, but can give no substance to the things 
of faith, things hoped for and unseen. And my contention is 
that this spiritual need must be met, not by vain efforts to re- 
vive a declining supernaturalism, but by the presentation of 
faith as a reality in human life, as a truth that has inspired and 
sustained the lives of men whom none can fail to revere. 

That such a method of presenting and enforcing religious 
truth has its own difficulties must be admitted. It may be ob- 
jected, for instance, that by far the most of those who have 
shown by their lives the power of faith have themselves been 
believers in that very supernaturalism which we would now set 
aside. Have we any right to take only half their testimony ¢ 
Is it possible in this way to distinguish and divide beliefs, and 
to accept some, rejecting others? The answer is simple: if the 
beliefs are in reality heterogeneous it is impossible to do other- 
wise. And as for our right to do it, there is surely no ground 
for assuming that, because no such distinctions were present in 
the minds of those who held the beliefs, the distinctions do not 
exist at all. The fact that there was no occasion for making 
any distinctions then need not prevent us from making them 
now. And what I would urge is that the preacher can train 
his hearers to appreciate the distinction between the enduring 
substance of faith and its passing forms with far less risk of 
mental disturbance and alarm if he is dealing with a historical 
subject-matter, than if he dealt directly and immediately with 
the beliefs which are held by his hearers themselves. For he 





*I do not mean by these distinctions to preclude an underlying identity. 
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then remains within the calm region of exposition instead of 
plunging into the heat and irritation of polemics. And yet he 
attains his end no less securely; since the faculty of appreciat- 
ing the distinctions in question, once it has been trained, will 
infallibly come to operate on the beliefs which his hearers 
themselves hold, and cause people to receive without dismay 
conclusions from which they would otherwise have shrunk with 
the greatest dread and repugnance. A couple of examples will 
suffice to show what I mean. The doctrine of a second coming 
of Christ can hardly be said to have any significance at all for 
the Christianity of our own day. It has quite ceased to be 
vital for faith, and its discussion is incapable of rousing any 
genuine feeling in the minds of sensible people. And therefore 
when the preacher has shown in a purely historical way the 
great importance which the doctrine had in New Testament 
times—a thing which he ought to be able to do without giving 
offence—he has every opportunity to press home the distinction 
between what is permanent and what is transitory in the faith 
of the early disciples: in fact he has the feeling of his hearers 
entirely in his favor. Again, a great deal of the irritation 
which has been caused by controversies about Inspiration 
would have been avoided altogether if the doctrine had never 
been openly attacked. For the mere diffusion of a better his- 
torical knowledge is enough to make the more impossible forms 
of the doctrine plainly appear impossible, and such knowledge 
can usually be presented in a form which renders any objection 
drawn from the doctrine of inspiration arbitrary and absurd. 
Whereas, when the doctrine is attacked directly and particular 
historical instances are given by way of proof, a violent pre- 
judice is aroused from the outset, which the proofs in question 
are powerless to overcome, because when they are thus quoted 
apart from any context they make little or no impression, un- 
less indeed the impression of pedantic fault-finding. 

But there is another objection to the method here advocated 
which is not so easy to meet. When the preacher has thus time 
after time set before his hearers the blending of truth and error 
in all religious belief,—and it is in the very nature of the case 
that no absolute exceptions can be laid down—will there not ° 
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grow up in their minds a doubt whether there is any certain 
and enduring truth at all? Now, of course, it may be replied, 
that it is the business of the preacher always to emphasize the 
truth in contrast with the error, and to show how the errors 
fall away and leave the truth unaffected, and how continuous 
change does not exclude progress and advance, and how it is 
the truth and not the error which has been the true cause of the 
power and the progress of religion. All this is very true, but 
I think it hardly meets the case. With the old supernaturalism 
there went also a conviction of the absoluteness of a certain 
system of religious doctrine. And when we abandon the super- 
naturalism we abandon this absoluteness too. Our religion, 
therefore, in a sense is still in the making, and the perception 
of this fact is liable to induce a feeling of doubt and a despair 
of ever finding truth, against which the old supernaturalism 
was able in its own way to secure its adherents. I know there 
is a great theological school in our own day which would keep 
the absoluteness without the supernaturalism, but I cannot my- 
self see how such a position is capable of any completely logical 
defence. If, for instance, the fact, that the disciples of Jesus 
were firmly persuaded of his speedy return to earth to end the 
present system of things and inaugurate a new one, is a reason 
for discounting some part of their doctrines and even of their 
precepts, and if there is not a little ground for attributing a 
like persuasion to Jesus himself, it is hardly possible to deny 
that a similar discounting may have to be made in his own 
case. Indeed it is obvious enough that such a persuasion could 
hardly fail to affect pretty deeply the moral teaching of one in 
whom it was strongly present. And yet the recognition of such 
a possibility cannot but carry with it for those brought up in the 
traditional religion a feeling of hopelessness and miserable 
doubt. If a mind like that of Jesus, so wholly given up to 
divine truth as to appear its very image and expression, was not 
exempt from error, what hope have we left of any certainty? 
It cannot be denied, I think, that we are worse off in this re- 
spect than the old supernaturalism if supernaturalism had been 
both true in itself and a true part of faith. But then it is no 
use shutting our eyes to facts. And the facts in this case are, 
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that both from the side of religion and from the side of his- 
tory men are coming to see that the old supernaturalism is 
neither the one nor the other. And may we not urge, too, with 
a good deal of truth, that the religious despair which is apt to 
accompany the surrender of the absoluteness of the traditional 
system is largely an excessive reaction due to this previous ab- 
soluteness itself, and not wholly a result of any inherent neces- 
sity? After all, it is not so much absolute truth that is in ques- 
tion as a faith sufficient for our needs. And it will hardly be 
disputed that, whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
primitive Christianity in respect of absolute truth, it was suffi- 
cient for the needs of the early Christians. And if from their 
day to ours religion has never failed to respond in measure to 
man’s need, may we not hope that to us too will be given a faith 
that is strong enough to live by? At any rate the more we can 
be convinced by a sympathetic understanding of the Church’s 
faith and life in the past that its faith was not in vain, the more 
shall we be assured that there has remained to us of that faith 
some truth that has a permanent significance and value. 


H. BARKER. 
EDINBURGH. 





ON THE RELATION OF SETTLEMENT WORK TO 
THE EVILS OF POVERTY. 


WE are often told that poverty is due to three chief causes: 
lack of employment, vice, and crime. Undoubtedly these are 
determining causes, but are they, or is any one of them funda- 
mental? If there be a more fundamental cause of poverty, 
underlying all others, it is obviously important that it be widely 
recognized publicly. Efforts to diminish poverty by creating 
artificial and otherwise unneeded channels for labor, or by for- 
cible restriction of intemperance, or by attempts at prohibition 
of certain forms of crime and various forms of vice, are un- 
doubtedly at times efficacious, particularly as temporary expedi- 
ents where more effective methods are either unknown or for 
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the time being inapplicable. But such expedients usually serve 
chiefly as palliatives, alleviating various distressing outward 
symptoms, rather than as preventive agents restraining and 
subjecting the underlying, predisposing cause. I wish to em- 
phasize the fact of the existence of an underlying, predisposing 
cause, responsible for the vast majority of the suffering that is 
ascribed to poverty, and responsible also, in the vast majority 
of cases, for poverty itself; and to point out the appropriateness 
and importance of Settlement work, as in its way, an effective 
remedial agency. 

I have nothing new to disclose; but I claim that the impor- 
tance of the underlying cause to which I refer, should be more 
widely recognized and considered. 1 refer to undeveloped or 
defective personality, as being, directly or indirectly, almost 
universally responsible for the poverty that confronts us, and 
suggest that no measures directed to the reduction of the 
world’s poverty will ever prove successful, unless so devised as 
to reach and develop the personalities, the characters, of those 
in poverty or on its verge, and of those through whose greed, 
neglect, or ignorance, poverty has come to others. 

Of course poverty is often due to misfortune, or to circum- 
stances beyond human control. Undoubtedly much poverty is 
due to sickness and death; but sickness is most often due to 
impairment of tissue vitality, to defective physical personality, 
which results either from unhealthful occupations or environ- 
ment, or from violation (conscious or unconscious) of the 
recognized laws of health. For instance, specialists tell us that 
tuberculosis causes, directly or indirectly, about one-seventh of 
all deaths in civilized communities, and that tuberculosis is 
highly communicable among persons whose power of resistance 
is impaired ; but they also tell us that the large majority of the 
community are not, under ordinary circumstances, susceptible 
to its attacks. It is further demonstrable that this diminished 
power of resistance, or, as it is at other times called, this pre- 
disposition, or tendency, or diathesis, is most often a result of 
unhygienic living, or of unhygienic environment, or of inher- 
ited constitutional taint, the latter being a result of carelessness, 
ignorance, neglect or wrong-doing in a previous generation. 
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The susceptibility or immunity of individuals to tuberculosis, is 
typical of the susceptibility and immunity of individuals to 
almost every form of disease. And this susceptibility is with 
ever-increasing regularity traceable to human error of some 
or other kind. Even unhealthy environment is generally the 
result of human error. It is man that makes and maintains the 
slums. And it is defective personality, manifested in the selfish 
greed of citizens, that too often interposes effective barriers in 
the way when plans for the cleansing, and aeration, and general 
physical improvement of poverty-stricken districts, are put for- 
ward. As an example, a year ago a project for the crea- 
tion of a small pask in the most densely populated tenement 
district of New York, was presented to the State Legislature, 
and met with avigorous protest from the office of a large private 
estate which owned many of the tenements facing the selected 
block; the claim being advanced that the creation of the park 
would result in the raising of taxes on the adjoining lots, and 
that this would result in much loss to the land-owners, for the 
tenants in that district were exceedingly poor and could not pay 
higher rents to compensate the owners for the anticipated raise 
in taxes. And there were many other protests of a correspond- 
ingly selfish nature. The bill for the creation of the park was 
passed by the Assembly, but defeated in the Senate; and 
the park that would have brought increased health and strength 
and disease-resisting power to the people of that section, was 
lost. ; 

Some people say that the chief cause of poverty is lack of 
employment. Now there are two conspicuous causes of lack of 
employment: First, limited effective demand for labor, and, 
second, limited ability of the laborer to perform skillfully and 
well the work required. (A third important cause has been 
shown to be the failure of the labor supply and the demand for 
labor to meet. But I shall confine myself for the present to 
consideration of the two causes first mentioned.) There 
is ever in the community a vast surplus of unskilled 
men and women for whose labor there is little call, and it is of 
course these who constitute the majority of the very poor. 
When the demand for labor is but moderate, the more intelli- 
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gent or more highly skilled members of the community hold 
all, or nearly all, the available situations; there is no need ap- 
parent for the less skilled or for the less efficient. Now the un- 
skilled are unskilled either because they lack the wisdom or the 
intelligent earnestness that would have enabled them to learn 
to do something well, or else because they lack some other 
attribute of efficiency (for opportunity to do something well 
that is useful and worth doing, is seldom lacking.) In 
each of these cases defective or undeveloped personality 
is at the root of the difficulty. As the personality of the indi- 
vidual gains in strength and character, the demand for his ser- 
vices increases. Well-developed, well-rounded, personality is 
rarely found among the ranks of the “unemployed.” A man or 
woman or boy or girl possessing character and ability, rarely 
becomes a subject for charitable “relief,” unless the victim of 
ill-health or physical disability, and among the poorer classes 
ill-health and physical disability are (in our cities at least) too 
often the effect of a congested, disease-fostering, tenement or 
industrial environment, created by man, and permitted to per- 
sist in its iniquitous condition for the sake of the exorbitantly 
large profits derivable from it by citizens of defective person- 
ality of a different type, who live in comfort and perhaps in 
physical luxury on the proceeds of the wretched habitations 
and workshops they maintain. 

The poverty that is ascribed to drunkenness and to various 
forms of vice and crime, can similarly be traced to defective 
personality as its cause and fountain-head. For drunkenness 
and wrong-doing are but evidences of moral weakness; are but 
manifestations of defective personality. The precept of Solo- 
mon is suggestive of the direction in which the remedy should 
be sought, and applies with cogent force: “Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” More intelligent and universal application of this 
advice is what civilization needs to-day, for the alleviation of 
most of its woes. 

But now as to the limited effective demand for labor. It can 
be fairly questioned whether there has ever been in any large 
community, considered as a whole, an over-supply of efficient, 
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potential producers. There is everywhere an over-supply of 
shiftless or inefficient people in whom defective or undeveloped 
personality is a conspicuous characteristic. For the services of 
people of this latter class there are comparatively few demands, 
other than of temporary nature. Such people are replaced as 
speedily as circumstances allow, by workers of more efficient 
personality. Under ordinary circumstances it is chiefly persons 
of inefficient or undeveloped personalities who swell so largely 
the ranks of the unemployed. 

Awakening the personality, and its development along lines 
of intelligence and honesty and unselfishness and thrift, is the 
prime essential to the overcoming of the evils of poverty and to 
the lessening of its extent. Develop in children healthful, effec- 
tive personalities, and they will grow up efficient, able people, 
able to face and bear more successfully the hardships of life, 
and better equipped to share its responsibilities. 

There is a fundamental principle of Nature, that has been 
enunciated by various scholars, to the effect that organisms 
grow by their exercise of inherent creative faculties; and to 
the effect that the direction of that growth, and whether for 
better or worse, depends on the nature and trend of the under- 
lying creative activities, and on the nature and character of 
outside influences in the environment in which the growth takes 
place. The fundamental aim of the Settlement is to help pre- 
pare children and young people for lives of self-respecting, self- 
sustaining, useful, social citizenship; and the success of its ef- 
forts in this direction is due chiefly to the operation of that fun- 
damental principle. By the judicious exercise of childish and 
youthful tendencies to action, whether in play or in simple 
work, dispositions, habits and resultant characters can be modi- 
fied, developed, and formed. Develop in young people more 
widely, a fondness for healthful, fair-minded exercise and rec- 
reation, and for simple, useful occupations; and an interest in 
acquiring knowledge; and an appreciation of honesty, unselfish- 
ness and right ; and they have been prepared for habits and lives 
of industry and thrift, and for truer, more useful citizenship, 
and the foundations of society and of civilization have been 
rendered safer and more enduring. 
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As undeveloped personality becomes more widely developed, 
poverty will diminish, and the evils of poverty will become less 
pronounced. In the process, the suffering in existent poverty 
will diminish; for by the process happy, resourceful disposi- 
tions are developed; and happy resourceful dispositions con- 
duce powerfully to happy lives in spite of poverty and in spite 
of misfortunes. For, as a philosopher of former days has told 
us, men are not so much troubled by conditions, as by their 
thoughts concerning those conditions. The truest happiness is 
often found amid the simplest surroundings; while com- 
plaint with life and its many blessings is not uncommon in 
homes of the greatest affluence. 

But entirely aside from the influence of a Settlement among 
the people of its neighborhood, must be considered its useful- 
ness in a somewhat different sphere, as a “social clearing- 
house,” as it has been called, where the more and the less edu- 
cated in various classes of society can and increasingly do meet 
together on a friendly equal footing, for the interchange of 
knowledge and experience and thought; and where young men 
and young women, regardless of “social” distinctions of an ex- 
tremely unsocial kind, can and increasingly do work together 
harmoniously and hand in hand for the study of social prob- 
lems and the investigation of social needs. The encouragement 
of voluntary social service, in such and other channels, is an 
important Settlement function. Education which develops the 
individual for purely individual ends, fosters selfishness, sets 
each man in rivalry and often in enmity against his fellow, and 
promotes inevitably harmful social distress; leading at times 
to violence and every crime. The social nature of the child 
must be developed, and selfish tendencies replaced by the spirit 
of fairness and right, if that spirit of brotherhood is to be se- 
cured, which in the city as in the nation, is essential to the ulti- 
mate prosperity of the people, and to their social happiness and 


peace. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF LUXURY. 


Many things in modern society have been subjected to a 
profound transformation; political institutions, moral ideas, 
arts and sciences, industries and commerce, are to-day very 
different from what they were in the past. A similar revolu- 
tion has also taken place with regard to luxury, whose charac- 
ter has undergone a radical transformation in this century, 
which the historians of manners have barely noticed, but which 
is of great importance in the history of civilization. It has 
been said that nothing is more needful to man than that which 
is popularly called the superfluous, that without luxury the hu- 
man species would in no wise be distinguished from the animal. 
The remark is correct, even if this need of the superfluous 
has been differently felt in different historic epochs. 

Leaving aside minor differences of detail, the diverse forms 
of luxury may be divided into two large categories which rep- 
resent two types of luxury in the development of civilization 
that mutually exclude each other ; the class of luxury which we 
might call barbaric-esthetic and the luxury that might be 
called civilized-utilitarian. The first form of luxury is named 
barbaric-zsthetic, although at first sight the two words seem 
contradictory, because while it is also found among civilized 
peoples, it is the first form of luxury that is encountered in 
human society and best shows its true nature among barbaric 
peoples, and because, on the other hand, this luxury presents 
an eminently artistic character. Its essence lies in the fact that 
this first form of luxury, the first known among men, rather 
aims at producing pleasure than at avoiding pain. Civilized- 
utilitarian luxury, on the other hand, which is the attribute of 
a people who have attained a high grade of development, loses 
a certain amount of its artistic character and rather strives to 
defend men against causes of pain than to procure them pleas- 
ures. According to some authorities, the cultus of beauty and 
joy in esthetic directions is almost an essential characteristic 
of civilized peoples, among whom artistic tendencies are ever 
assuming greater proportions. This, however, is an erroneous 
view which springs from confounding the greater delicacy of 
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our esthetic enjoyments with the important parts they play in 
the totality of our existence. Civilized man enjoys esthetic 
pleasures which are infinitely more refined than those of the 
barbarians, but, in the moral and intellectual life of the bar- 
barian, zsthetic pleasures of a ruder nature have a far greater 
importance; because the barbarian, in order to enjoy that 
which is beautiful, according to his rude tastes, submits to dis- 
comforts and defies torments which civilized man no longer 
has the strength to endure, just on account of his more refined 
artistic sense. According to our views the possession of a 
house is by no means a luxury but an elementary necessity of 
existence, of which only the most miserable members of our 
society are obliged to deprive themselves. Instead, in certain 
extraordinarily uncouth forms of barbaric-zsthetic luxury, 
a house is considered as a superfluity, while the necessary things 
are saddles and weapons studded with precious stones, orna- 
ments of gold, and fine clothing. Such is the case with the 
Tanaregg, a nomad population of the Sahara desert, which is 
composed of an aristocracy of warriors and brigands living 
almost entirely by war and rapine, and a plebs of serfs of the 
glebe, who cultivate the earth and pay to this aristocracy a 
part of the product of the fields. Now the serfs have houses, 
humble and poor though they be, but still a plastered abode, 
while the nobles live under the movable tents of nomads. 
Even when resting between one expedition and another in a 
village which is inhabited by their serfs, the nobles disdain to 
inhabit a house and prefer to live in tents, exposed to wind and 
weather. Their luxuries, those which distinguish them from 
their servants of the glebe, as the palace and the cottage dis- 
tinguish among us the noble and the peasant, are their bright 
colored garments and cloth of gold, their weapons incrusted 
with jewels, set with more or less good taste, their saddles 
adorned with the most fantastic ornamentation; in short, the 
richness of their ornaments, not the commodity of their dwell- 
ings, in which the servant is superior. All nomad peoples who 
have made themselves into a large military state and have 
taken possession of wealthy and uncivilized lands, as the result 
of fortunate wars, have hastened to take over with these lands 
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and with their subjected inhabitants the taste for artistic lux- 
uries in the gross form in which they most attract a rude people; 
that is to say, they make a great display of showy objects, be- 
fore appropriating those which to us seem the fundamental and 
elementary comforts of life and a fixed stable house. Indeed, 
they have often remained nomads for a long period of time 
after such conquests, restricting themselves to carrying into 
their camps all the garish luxuries of the sedentary tribes, 
which must have often been a serious inconvenience to their 
movements, covering their vestments with gems and the bare 
earth under their tents with rich carpets. This was done by the 
Mongols who conquered Persia in the fifteenth century. The 
capital of the Kingdom, Audjar, long remained the camping 
place of the Khan, which was continually changed from one 
site to another, in fact was a true movable capital or ordou 
as they called it in their speech, and which is the origin of our 
word horde. In the ordou the Emirs, the princesses, the 
grandees of the Empire, as well as the large following of mer- 
chants who hung round the court, lived in large tents made of 
horsehair and felt, separated from each other by hedges and 
rosebushes. Each spring and autumn the whole immense city 
was transplanted, the rich decorations, the provisions, the mer- 
chandise, were loaded on wagons, and the tents were burnt lest 
they should become the nesting-place of too many snakes. Then 
the whole procession moved, and changed its site. Yet from 
the description given of the crdou by Rasch-eldin it would 
seem that the city of tents harbored fabulous luxury, such as 
perchance is not found in the richest metropolis of the civilized 
world. Under the tent of the nomad shepherds the grandees 
of the Empire had carried their most costly carpets, their most 
sumptuous furniture ; even all the utensils necessary to common 
life were made of pure gold. Here were found priceless per- 
fumes, in fact all the magnificence, all the glitter and pageantry, 
that civilization had created for the sedentary peoples of the 
plains. 

Yet it is easy to understand that nomad life was rarely very 
comfortable. Even when the luggage owned by the nomad 
was small and very light, it necessarily became most cumber- 
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some when the chiefs of the horde kept under their tents the 
numerous and complicated appliances that pertain to the house 
of a great lord; and, in fact, the changing of this movable 
capital was carried on in the midst of an indescribable confu- 
sion and general discomfort. Nevertheless, this people who 
were very rich, who were dominant, who had before them the 
example of the vanquished, this people who were in such a 
hurry to follow the example of the vanquished in all that per- 
tained to show, remained perfectly indifferent to the teachings 
of ease which they might have learned at the same time from 
the sight of the stable habitations. 

If, among these barbarous peoples, luxury was regarded only 
as an Ornament, as a means of display, and not as serving in 
some measure to diminish the harshness of an existence which 
did not know ease; luxury preserved the same character, 
though much attenuated, among many civilized peoples. Com- 
fort assumed an increasing importance with the developments 
of civilization and the habits of daily life, but we must not sup- 
pose that in all civilizations it held the important place that it 
has in the nineteenth century. Above all, in the great military 
civilizations, luxury assumed in part that character which we 
found to be essential in the luxury of barbarians; it is repro- 
duced in a modified and tempered form, combined with a cer- 
tain research after comfort, but still the primary characteristic 
is so strongly marked that we can recognize even in this luxury 
an infinitely greater preoccupation with zsthetic adornment 
than with physical ease. In fact, in these societies luxury serves 
rather to procure pleasures of various kinds, sensual, ostenta- 
tious, vainglorious, or artistic, than to defend the human organ- 
ism against inimical external nature. This is the capital differ- 
ence between the private life of the rich in the Europe of our 
century and the rich of the older societies. The essence of 
modern luxury -is display and artistic beauty, which evince 
themselves in the splendor and the costliness of the materials 
employed, in the elegant refinement of ornament. The houses 
of the Roman aristocracy were monuments of art; the ceilings 
were ebony and incrusted with ivory; the pavements were in- 
laid with the most precious marble ; the walls were covered with 
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the most priceless paintings; the rooms were adorned with 
splendid statues, either original or copied from the great works 
of art of the Greeks; the furniture was sumptuous; the vessels 
of gold and silver, even the kitchen utensils such as pots and 
pans in the great houses were often artistic objects finely 
chased by skillful hands. Yet these houses that harbored such 
splendors were ill-lighted, because in the Roman halls there 
was lacking that clever organization of windows and sky- 
lights to which we owe the ample illumination of our abodes. 
Still more primitive were their means of defence against the 
cold. The richest Roman could eat on a silver table from gold 
plates, but he could have nothing which even distantly resem- 
bled those convenient furnaces which every modest burgher 
of our day can permit to himself. It is difficult to imagine the 
great luxury that was to be found in the houses of the rich 
nobles of northern Gaul, of Romanized Britain, of Treves, of 
Cologne; but it is doubtful whether with the climate of those 
countries, and our customs, a modern man could have lived in 
them without suffering from inflammation of the lungs. 

In the same manner the development of Renaissance civiliza- 
tion, which had its birth in the midst of a military society, 
aimed at refining the esthetics of private life rather than at 
producing ease and conveniences. Who has not admired in the 
great museums of the world, or in some old noble palaces of 
Italy, those monumental marble chimney pieces, often more 
than two metres high and three metres wide, which became 
fashionable in the sixteenth century in the houses of great 
lords? Many of these chimney pieces are exquisite works of 
art, whose marble friezes have been ornamented with the most 
delicate bas-reliefs by artists of the rarest ability. But these 
chimney-pieces, so splendid to behold, were of the very smallest 
use toward warming the houses. The heat they could throw 
out never exceeded ten per cent. of that produced, and in order 
to obtain a degree of warmth which to-day would not satisfy 
the simplest demands of a sturdy laborer it was necessary to 
burn half a forest. All the intellectual strength of the day was 
directed toward embellishing the external appearances of man- 
tels rather than toward rendering them more capable of accom- 
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plishing their useful function. The same was the case with 
many other branches of luxury and departments of artistic 
adornment. Thus carvers and inlayers thought far more of 
embellishing chairs and beds with beautiful ornamentation than 
of rendering them comfortable to those who should sleep or sit 
therein. The chairs, arm-chairs and beds used by rich families 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are often, according to 
modern ideas of comfort, perhaps even less adapted to produce 
ease than the heating appliances. Although they are miracles 
of art and beauty to look upon, they are, or seem to us, for 
daily use only instruments of torture. 

Whoever visits some great historic, princely palace of Flor- 
ence, such as the Pitti for example, cannot fail to be impressed 
by two facts; the small amount of light that penetrates all the 
rooms, and the irrational disposition of the chambers, rendering 
them of scant convenience to those who were obliged to in- 
habit them. Alessandro Manzoni, speaking of Federico Bor- 
romeo, makes one of those acute observations that are often 
equivalent to an entire historical treatise. He notes that Bor- 
romeo while dressed quite simply took great care to be clean. 
“A rare thing,” he says, “in that age of dirt and display.” This 
remark concerning the Spanish-Lombard aristocracy of the 
seventeenth century, which reflected the customs of the Spanish 
aristocracy, may be applied to all civilized societies of the past 
as compared with those of the present. Display was there 
united, even in the richest classes, with great dirtiness,—per- 
sonal dirtiness and dirt in the houses, the streets, and the cities. 
To wash seems to us a most simple habit, yet it required time 
before men were brought to regard it in this light. In the 
society of the past there was little love between men and water, 
even in the highest and most refined classes. It may be ob- 
jected that in the days of the Roman Empire baths were of 
general use, but they served rather to gratify a sensuous pleas- 
ure than for the purpose of personal cleanliness. The baths 
were constructed for diversion; it gave a delightful physical 
sensation to be immersed in tepid or cold water, and to vary by 
subtle artifices the temperature of the body. So true is it that 
the need for personal cleanliness had little to do with the pas- 
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sion for baths, that in the Thermze many people bathed to- 
gether in receptacles that were by no means large and in which 
the water necessarily quickly became dirty. Baths were simply 
a sensuous diversion, like the dance, like wine. In that epoch 
when all sensuous pleasures easily became morbid passions, 
there was also a Sybaritism of the bath which had its votaries 
who abused its use and would take as many as five, six and 
seven immersions a day. This is also confirmed by the modest 
Cinderella-like place that was assigned in the world of the 
toilette, even in the most civilized societies of the day, to an 
object which is now regarded as of supreme importance, namely 
soap. In all the ancient world the place now occupied by soap, 
was held by perfumes and substances destined to procure a sen- 
sual pleasure, and while the commerce in perfumes led to an 
enormous traffic, hardly a trace is found of any commerce in 
soaps. It seems that the Romans did not know of it until the 
days of Pliny, deriving it, it would seem, from the barbarian 
peoples of the North. Even the Arabs, who quickly formed a 
rich aristocracy after they had become dominant in Europe, 
men fond of all luxuries and display, to whom merchants bore 
all the refinement and conveniences of the toilette from all the 
world, from India as well as from distant Scandanavia, were 
unaware of the product called soap, until some two or more 
centuries after the foundation of their empire, an evident sign 
that less need was felt for it than for perfumes. 

It is therefore beyond question that if we confront the luxury 
of past times with that of our own days, ours presents a much 
more common and material aspect. By a curious contradiction 
luxury follows an evolution exactly contrary to that of other 
great social movements, such as religion, morality, art. While 
these become spiritualized as they progress, and seek to satisfy 
more and more the nobler sides of man, his thoughts and his 
conscience rather than his senses, endeavoring to procure for 
him spiritual ecstacy rather than voluptuous sensations ; luxury, 
on the other hand, becomes materialized, and grows more and 
more the humble servant of the body, bending itself to pander- 
ing to man’s lowest needs and almost relinquishing any idea 
of satisfying the pleasures of his soul. To shelter the body 
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from cold or heat, to save it as far as may be from muscular 
fatigue, to eliminate all sensations disagreeable to our refined 
senses, to produce comfort when we walk, sit, read, eat or 
sleep, such is the supreme ideal of modern luxury. Only an 
eccentric person would choose nowadays to sleep in an old com- 
fortless bed because it had been inlaid by a great artist. 

This increasing materialization of modern luxury is one of 
the favorite arguments by which the too ardent adherents of 
art maintain that our age is the most prosaic and common- 
place that can be found in history, and that if the world has 
made material progress as a counterpoise, a great vulgarity oi 
tastes, of habits, of sentiments has become universal, render- 
ing private life almost devoid of any zsthetic character. Such 
an interpretation is however too unilateral and takes a too 
limited conception of life; for this transformation of luxury, 
even if it may be considered artistically as a retrogression, so- 
cially it is one of the many forms which illustrate the great 
moral progress of our age. Indeed this transformation of lux- 
ury does not merely indicate a change of tastes, it indicates even 
more forcibly, a moral evolution, a great augmentation in 
social solidarity. In fact bodily comforts and health, even if in 
themselves they seem entirely selfish, comprise instead a rudi- 
ment of social solidarity, because health and strength are es- 
sential conditions requisite in order that a man may contribute 
his quota of work toward society. Whoever fritters away his 
own health not only wastes himself but robs society, inasmuch 
as he diminishes his own capacity to fulfill his duties toward 
his fellow-men. An aristocracy, like nearly all those which 
dominated in the past, which in the manners and actions of 
private life only considered display, pomp, artistic beauty, with- 
out giving thought to the right of the human organism to be 
protected against the numerous exterior causes of pain, shows 
the fundamental principles of its ethics to be very egotistical 
and its search after pleasure to be stronger than every other 
consideration. 

In the same manner the evolution of luxury, whereby clean- 
liness and decency have largely usurped the place of import- 


ance that was formerly given to display, is only one of the | 
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many aspects in which the great moral evolution is made mani- 
fest, and an infinitely larger sense of human solidarity has de- 
veloped. Cleanliness is for the body what dignity is for the 
soul, and display is for the body what vanity is for the mind. 
Display is an egotistical waste of an enormous quantity of 
labor directed to satisfy the vanity of a few; cleanliness, on the 
other hand, is a social duty. The man who merely endeavors 
to be dressed sumptuously is an egotist whose only aim is to 
make an impression; the man who attends to his own cleanli- 
ness is a man who has attained to a finer sense of his physical 
dignity, and who begins to carry into effect the principle of 
solidarity, the principle that a man must contribute by the care 
of his own body to the decency and hygiene of all society. 


GUGLIELMO FERRERO. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


MR. HAYWARD’S EVALUATION OF PROFESSOR SIDGWICK’S ETHICS. 


In the January number of the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
Eruics, Mr. F. H. Hayward devotes an article to setting forth 
the “true significance” of Professor Sidgwick’s “Methods of 
Ethics,” and I should like to be allowed to make a few observa- 
tions on his view. 

Mr. Hayward begins by describing Professor Sidgwick as in 
aim and sympathies an empiricist, “unconscious perhaps that the 
irruptive forces [of Idealism] had broken into the citadel of his 
own thought”; “unconsciously influenced” [by Kant, and his 
school. } 

But it is I think undoubted that there has never been a teacher 
who has exhibited more clearly, thoroughly, and unsparingly the 
utter incoherence of empiricism. It would be a sheer impossibil- 
ity, one would imagine, for any intelligent pupil of Professor 
Sidgwick’s, or student of his writings, to be an empiricist in 
ethics. Again, substantial acceptance of Kant’s Categorical Im- 
perative as far as it goes, is explicitly set forth, in the “Methods 
of Ethics” (cf. p. 386, etc., 5th Ed.), and “the leading motif of 
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Idealism” (according to Mr. Hayward) i. e., “emphasis on ration- 
ality of conduct,” is the declared starting point of the “Methods.” 
See, ¢. g., the Preface to the first edition, where the author speaks 
of the “assumption (which seems to be made implicitly in all 
ethical reasoning) that there is something under any given cir- 
cumstances which it is right or reasonable to do, etc.” And on 
page 1 (of the fifth edition) we are told that by a “Method of 
Ethics” is meant “any rational procedure by which we determine 
what it is right” for human beings to do, while the explicit identi- 
fication of Right with Reasonable conduct runs through the book. 

And how far from “unconscious” was the admission of “Kant- 
ian Elements,” is shown by the account which Professor Sidgwick 
gives of the development in his thought of the view which he had 
reached and which is set forth in his book. We learn from it 
(cf. Preface to sixth edition) that a careful re-consideration of 
Kant’s ethical theory and acceptance of his fundamental principle 
as self-evident and important, was an essential stage in the 
author’s thought. “He has admitted,” says Mr. Hayward, “that 
the reasonableness of an act supplies a motive to its performance” ; 
and, in another place, “Here the emphasis on Reason is even 
startling.” But why admitted, why startling, when the announced 
purpose of the whole book is to show how by a rational procedure, 
rational action may be ascertained? Still the recognition that the 
ethical end, method and criterion must be reasonable, however 
fully admitted or strongly emphasized, can no more furnish a 
code of maxims, a rule of procedure, or even a criterion of right 
action, than the full admission that some statements are true, and 
an emphatic announcement that we seek the truth, can furnish a 
standard of truth, or concrete laws of science. We are still left 
asking, in the one case, What is it that it is reasonable to do? 
in the other, Which are the statements that are to be believed? 

It is the answer to this question which shows whether an Ethi- 
cal thinker is an Intuitionist or Perfectionist, or Egoist, or Utili- 
tarian, as the case may be. 

To identify rightness with reasonableness (p. 179) is no bar 
to Hedonism, Egoistic or Universalistic. The position of any Eth- 
ical Hedonist who is a reasoning being is, that being both rational 
and sensitive, he recognizes the presence of happiness and absence 
of misery as an end which, because he is sensitive, it is right and 
reasonable for him to seek. Would a sensitive being act ration- 
ally in disregarding pain and pleasure? A Dogmatic Intuitionist 
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may similarly say with Butler, that what is right and reasonable, 
is to do justice, speak truth, and promote the happiness of others, 
A “Perfectionist” may say that the general perfection of human 
society is the right and reasonable end of individual action. Of 
course the question, What does Perfection consist in? still remains 
to be answered. 

In § VIL., on Utilitarianism, (it is to be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick is a declared Utilitarian or Universalistic Hedon- 
ist) Mr. Hayward makes no reference to the distinctive princi- 
ple of Universalistic (as opposed to Egoistic) Hedonism, the 
principle, that is, of Rational Benevolence—that “General Happi- 
ness is the right end of action.” The principle here referred to 
by Mr. Hayward, that “Whatever action any of us judges to be 
right for himself, he implicitly judges to be right for all similar 
persons in similar circumstances,” has no special applicability to 
either system of Hedonism, and is merely a principle of impar- 
tiality, an expression of the universality of application. which is 
a characteristic of any and every Law. 

In § VIII. (The Summum Bonum), Mr. Hayward says that 
to the question, What is Rightness? there can only be two an- 
swers—the Hedonistic (that it is Happiness)—and the Idealis- 
tic—that it is Rightness generalized—that is, that it is Perfect 
Life, Rightness everywhere. 

This is indeed to make Ought or Right an ultimate notion in 
the sense of being both first and /Jast; and to offer, as the end of 
action, the unanalyzable notion which is also our starting point. 
It gives us no guidance, no criterion. We are still at the acknowl- 
edged point of departure of all ethical inquiry. What we want 
is the content, as well as the form, of Right Conduct. By what 
characteristics are we to recognize or test Right, or its superlative, 
Perfection? However willing and anxious we may be to do what 
we ought, of what use is that, unless we have some means of 
recognizing what it is that we ought to do? 

If we cannot point to any characteristic, cannot give a reason 
for the faith that is in us, but proceed merely instinctively and 
take as our motto Solvitur ambulando, then of course we may be 
good men and true, but we can lay no claim to ethical science or 
practical philosophy. 

I should quite agree with Mr. Hayward that to the question, 
What is Rightness? there can be but two sorts of answer— 
(1) the Hedonistic (that it is what contributes to Happiness )— 
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an answer which is significant and indicates a content; (2) the 
Idealistic (in Mr. Hayward’s sense of Idealistic) that it is Right- 
ness—which is frankly tautological, of no more use than the Law 
of Identity expressed as A is A, regarded as a test of truth. 

Mr. Hayward thinks that the idea of Desert is a fatal stumb- 
ling-block in the way of the Hedonist because (as Kant says), 
“A good will appears to constitute the indispensable condition of 
being worthy of happiness,” and “the sight of a being who is not 
adorned with a single feature of a pure and good will enjoying 
unbroken prosperity, can never give pleasure to an impartial 
rational spectator.” 

How strange—the bar to Hedonism is found in the imperative 
demand that righteousness should be rewarded by pleasure, and 
this because otherwise the rational impartial spectator will not be 
pleased. Is not this the very quintessence of Hedonism, taking 
pleasure both as ultimate good and as moral criterion? Why 
should Desert be rewarded by mere happiness if happiness is the 
“sorriest of social ends”? If Perfection is so much better why is 
it not its own reward? A reward is that which is valuable for its 
own sake. And why should the demand be enforced by reference 
to the pleasure of the spectator? Again (to mention a small point) 
how is Desert to be described, measured or recognized, if all we 
know in Ethics is that Right is Right? And why, again, should 
we hope as Mr. Hayward does, p. 185, that Happiness is to be 
“Man’s ultimate lot”? And further, how does even the “Idealist” 
moralist prove that Desert will be rewarded? 

I understand Mr. Hayward to say on p. 185 that in Kant’s view, 
it is not a man’s duty to seek happiness for himself or for others— 
but Kant certainly does argue that it is our duty to take the Hap- 
piness of others as our end. 

Cf. Kant’s “Critique of Practical Reason, etc.,” Abbott’s transla- 
tion, 1879. “It is impossible to will that such a principle [that of 
not concerning oneself with the Happiness of others] should have 
the universal validity of a law of nature. For a will which re- 
solved this would contradict itself, etc.” p. 58. 

“To be beneficent when we can is a duty,” p. 18. 

“The natural end which all men have is their own happi- 
ness .... the ends of any subject which is an end in himself 
ought as far as possible to be my ends also,” p. 69. And in the 
Canon of Pure Reason (Critique of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s 
translation, 1876), Kant clearly makes Happiness the end of all 
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action—“all hoping has happiness for its object,” p. 488. (cf. 
“To secure one’s own happiness is a duty, at least indirectly”), 

The answer to the great question, What ought I to do? is, 
“Do that which will render thee worthy of happiness,” p. 490. 
“Happiness therefore in exact proportion with the morality of 
rational beings (whereby they are made worthy of happiness) 
constitutes alone the supreme good of a world into which we 
absolutely must transport ourselves according to the commands 
of pure but practical reason,” p. 493. And in the Scheme of 
Duties in the Metaphysical Elements of Ethics he gives as “my 
Duty,” the promotion of the End of others (their happiness). 

If there is a great gulf fixed between Hedonism and any so- 
called Jdealistic—that is as here explained Rational—System of 
Ethics, why does Mr. Hayward, on p. 183, speak of Hedonism 
as a reasonable system? There seems on his view to be nothing 
whatever to be said about the “Idealistic” view except that it is 
reasonable—and nothing to be said about reasonable except that 
it is reasonable—if so, and Hedonism is “reasonable” too, what 
is the precise point of distinction? It is not that Philosophy has 
presented the world with a self-consistent system of Idealistic 
Ethics, while it has “failed to present the world with a self-con- 
sistent ethical system based on Pleasure,” (p. 186)—for where 
have we such an “Idealist” system? 

Professor Sidgwick shows how Intuitionism develops to the 
Philosophical form (as in Clarke, Butler, Kant), one of the fun- 
damental axioms of which is that Principle of Rational Benevo- 
lence that is seen to furnish an Intuitional basis of Utilitarian- 
ism; and this articulation of Intuitionism with Utilitarianism— 
of Rationalism with Hedonism—seems to me to be one of the most 
brilliant, profound, and undeniably constructive, achievements of 
modern ethical thought. 

With reference to Mr. Hayward’s complaint that Professor 
Sidgwick, in his “Methods of Ethics” “never faces the weighty 
metaphysical arguments of Green and Green’s successors,” that 
he devotes so few remarks to Green, and does not treat his view 
with sufficient seriousness and respect, it may be said (1) that 
while the “Methods of Ethics’ was published in 1874, Green’s 
“Prolegomena to Ethics” did not appear until 1883 (the third 
edition of the “Methods” came out in 1884) ; (2) that Professor 
Sidgwick expressly confines himself in the “Methods” to the con- 
sideration of Ethics as a Science, regarding detailed examination 
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of questions that are distinctly metaphysical as beyond the scope 
of his work, as conceived by himself; (3) he does in the later 
editions of the “Methods,” devote some three or four pages at 
least to a discussion of Green’s view eo nomine in as far as it 
bears upon his own treatment. And (4) since according to 
Green “the one unconditional good is the good will, and ‘when 
we come to ask ourselves what are the essential forms in which 
the will for true good (which is the will to be good) must appear’ 
our answer must ‘follow the lines of the Greek classification of 
virtues,’ ” it appears that it is not only in the passages which refer 
to Green specifically that the views held by him come under con- 
sideration.* 

Further it may be observed that amount of criticism is not so 
important as its quality; and finally every sentence in the 
“Methods of Ethics” in which Green is referred to seems to me to 
be marked by the most perfect “seriousness and respect.” 

“As a constructive ethical work,” says Mr. Hayward, “the 
‘Methods of Ethics’ is confessedly a failure.” But by whose 
confession? Certainly not the author’s, (pace the epigrammatic 
Postscript) and I think it would not be rash to add, Certainly not 
that of any one who has taken the trouble to master the relation 
between Intuitionism and Benthamite Utilitarianism which is 
worked out with such insight, patience and completeness in Books 
III. and IV., and in view of which the maintenance of any theo- 
retical opposition between Common Sense Morality and the prin- 
ciple of Rational Benevolence must, I imagine, be regarded as a 
mere matter of unintelligence. 

With respect to the author’s own conception of the relation be- 
tween Egoistic and Universalistic Hedonism—in other words the 
reconciliation of Duty and Self-Interest (which for any practice 
or any theory is no mere problem of words)—he states his view 
to be, that while the reasonableness of Self-Love and of Rational 
Benevolence appear self-evident? he has no similar “intuition, 
claiming to be clear and certain that the performance of duty will 
be adequately rewarded and its violation punished.” But even if 
the best ground that can be given for believing in such a recon- 
ciliation of Duty and Interest should be that without it we are 





*Green’s metaphysical view is fully and carefully discussed by Professor 
Sidgwick in two articles in Mind. 
Mr. Hayward allows (p. 176) that these maxims “have made out a good 


claim to validity.” 
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left with a fundamental contradiction in Ethics, it may, he holds, 
still be maintained that ethical science is no worse off than physical 
science, in which “propositions are commonly taken to be univers- 
ally true, which yet seem to rest on no other grounds than that 
we have a strong disposition to accept them, and that they are in- 
dispensable to the systematic coherence of our beliefs.” 

From which it appears that Professor Sidgwick considered the 
logical foundation of Rational Hedonism to be at least as trust- 
worthy as that of Physical Science. 


E. E. Constance JONEs. 
Girton COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A REPLY. 


Miss Jones, whose long acquaintance with the late Professor 
Sidgwick has given her unusual facilities for arriving at a correct 
view of the “Methods of Ethics,” has criticised my interpretation 
with considerable vigor. Readers of Sidgwick’s work seem fated 
to differ as to its import, a result for which that aspect of the 
writer’s philosophy which I have ventured to call “eclecticism” is, 
no doubt, responsible. 

The impression which I received on first reading the “Methods 
of Ethics” was that the writer’s sympathies (perhaps the result of 
early training) were probably empiricist, but that he had become 
acutely conscious that Empiricism had to be supplemented by.con- 
structive principles drawn from other sources. That impression 
may have been entirely mistaken, and based upon the common 
association between Hedonism and Empiricism. It is dangerous, 
I admit, to infer a writer’s general Philosophical attitude from his 
ethical work. Still, Sidgwick’s scrupulous avoidance of meta- 
physics, the closeness of his touch to common consciousness, the 
admission of different prima facie rational methods of ethics, and 
above all the almost point-for-point agreement and the emphatic 
approval of an undoubted empiricist like Dr. Bain (Mind, 1876, 
Pp. 179) suggests certain affinity with Empiricism. If English 
philosophy is empiricist in tone; if the words of Falkenberg 
quoted by me correctly describe that philosophy ; and if those words 
are to some extent applicable to Sidgwick also, then my descrip- 
tion of him as possessed of empiricist sympathies was not so ab- 
surd as Miss Jones appears to think. On the other hand we find 
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in Mind, January, 1900, an explicit disavowal of empiricism, and 
in the “Methods of Ethics’ much, as I pointed out, that is anti- 
empiricist. Obviously I could not refer to the preface of a non- 
existent 6th edition. But if, as Miss Jones asserts, Sidgwick’s 
acceptance of the fundamental principle of Kant was “an essential 
stage in the author’s thought,” what, I ask, was the preceding 
stage? Was it represented by the philosophy of Mill? If so (and 
this is confirmed by some remarks in Mind, 1877, p. 411), then 
surely Sidgwick started in empiricist company, and it is more than 
probable that traces of the earlier stage remain in his work.* 

The point upon which I would mainly insist is not that Sidg- 
wick should be classified as this or that, but that it is extremely 
difficult to classify him at all. 

All speculations about “unconscious influences” are, I admit, 
dangerous and may, with advantage, be avoided. Still, I think 
that Sidgwick’s identification of “Right” with “Reasonable” and 
“Objective” ; his view of Rightness as an “ultimate and unanalys- 
able notion” (however connected subsequently with Hedonism) ; 
and his admission that Reason is, in a sense, a motive to the will, 
are due to the more or less “unconscious” influence of Kant. Miss 
Jones appears to think that these are the common-places of every 
ethical system, and that real divergences only arise when we make 
the next step in advance. I should rather regard this Rationalistic 
terminology as somewhat foreign to Hedonism. I do not think 
that Miss Jones will find, in Sidgwick’s Hedonistic predecessors, 
any such emphasis on the Reason (however interpreted). It was 
not my intention to discuss what exactly was Sidgwick’s view of 
the Reason, an enormously difficult question (vide criticisms of 
Bradley and others). I did little more than point out the presence, 
in a Hedonistic work, of an imposing Rationalistic terminology. 
This I still regard as somewhat novel and significant, though my 
critic, I am sorry to say, is not of my opinion. 

Miss Jones objects, as Sidgwick has done, to the interpretation 
of Rightness or Duty in terms of itself. This gives us, she says, 
“no guidance, no criterion” ; it is not enlightening to tell us that 





*If Miss Jones will refer to the third of Sidgwick’s lectures introductory 
to Philosophy she will find that to define “good” as “desirable feeling” or 
“consciousness” is declared by Sidgwick to be an “empirical procedure.” 
If then, at the very core and crisis of Sidgwick’s book there is an enthrone- 
ment of this very definition, why Miss Jones’s attack upon an insignificant 
individual who thought he had detected in the “Methods of Ethics” a 
Soupcon of Empiricism? 
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“X is X.” -It is interesting to note, however (though I lay no 
stress upon it), that to tell a man to “be a man,” or a woman “to 
be womanly” does apparently convey some meaning. Let us, how- 
ever, admit, for a moment, the validity of the objection raised by 
Miss Jones. I contend that Hedonists are every whit as open to 
this objection as their opponents. The Summum Bonum is “de- 
sirable consciousness”; yes, but the word “desirable” however 
carefully we define it, always suggests the very notion of Right- 
ness, Oughtness, Worth or Dignity, which we are trying to specify 
more distinctly. [“Consciousness,” too, is a treacherous word, and 
implies a concrete state involving far more than feeling; hence 
“desirable consciousness” might stand for the Summum Bonum of 
every school, not excluding the stoic. But this by the way.] Or let 
us define the Summum Bonum as Happiness ; this word commonly 
implies not mere pleasure but feeling accompanying the normal 
activity of a “healthy mind in a healthy body” ; in other words the 
notion of rightness is not absent even here (Methods, p. 93). No 
doubt Sidgwick is far clearer in his treatment of this part of his 
subject than any other writer, and he means to say that pleasure- 
tone of conscious states is the only ultimately valuable element; 
but I doubt whether he or anyone else has ever been able to dis- 
abuse the mind of the belief that somehow the pleasurable state 
must be worthy, or right before it can be judged as morally good. 
Mill’s doctrine of the “quality of pleasures” was true to moral 
facts, though false to a consistent Hedonism ; and the same may be 
said of his condemnation of the “contented pig,” a condemnation 
repeated by Sidgwick (“Utilitarianism,” p. 14. “Methods,” p. 
112). 

In point of fact, Right, Truth and Beauty, must ever be in a 
sense, their own criteria. These three concepts appear to repre- 
sent, in different forms, the Ultima Thule of the universe. We 
cannot go below the bed-rock. We may study its nature as much 
as we like, and see how it passes upward into the common soil of 
vulgar judgments and notions. That is all. What is Truth? If 
Miss Jones can answer this question in a way which does not 
somewhere involve the very notion she is defining and at the same 
time does not evaporate it away, then perhaps some similar suc- 
cess may attend the efforts of philosophers to define Beauty and 
Right. “Conformity with Reality,” “Harmony,” “Conducivity to 
Desirable Consciousness” are mere circuli in definiendo, to which 
personally I have no objection, but to which Miss Jones, at any 
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rate, ought to object. “The common judgment that a thing is 
‘good’ does not, on reflection, appear to be equivalent to a judg- 
ment that it is directly or indirectly pleasant” (‘“Methods,” Book 
I., chap. 9. Summary of contents). Exactly. We have to depart 
from common morality in order to establish Hedonism. This is 
not an insuperable objection, perhaps, provided our arguments 
are satisfactory. But on my view the concrete notion of Perfec- 
tion rather than the abstract notion of Pleasure lies at the basis 
alike of common and of philosophical moral judgments. “Per- 
fection,” no doubt, comes close to the notion of Happiness unless 
we unnaturally limit the latter and mean by it “mere-Pleasure” 
or ‘“‘mere-Happiness.” The moral judgment to be “objective” at all 
cannot deal with an altogether “subjective” principle. It is in the 
objective conditions of the Pleasure that the moral judgment at- 
taches itself. Here come in the “Rightness,” the “Dignity,” the 
“Elevation,” and so forth. There is no need to deny that Pleasure 
is Pleasant. Pleasure is very nice indeed. We should like to have 
plenty of it. But can it give us an ought? The whole history of 
the latter notion is connected, I believe, with pain rather than with 
pleasure. 

I cannot deal with all the points raised by Miss Jones, but must 
make a selection. 

She asks, “Why should Desert be rewarded by mere happiness, 
if happiness is the ‘sorriest of social ends’? I answer, the word 
“mere” should precede the second “happiness.” Desert always is 
rewarded in one sense: it always involves a refined pleasure of its 
own (Happiness) which however cannot be separated even in 
thought from the total Deserving (i. e. Right) state. In this sense 
we are all Hedonists. Whether Desert, Perfection, Moral Recti- 
tude, etc., will ever be so rewarded as to be a passport to maximum 
Pleasure, is doubtful. We hope so, but we cannot be sure. Miss 
Jones appears to regard this “hope” as from my point of view 
unreasonable. “If Perfection is so much better (than Pleasure) 
why is it not its own reward? A reward is that which is valuable 
for its own sake.” Again I say, Pleasure is undoubtedly pleasant, 
and we should like to see merit rewarded with maximum gratifica- 
tion, and we dislike to see demerit rejoicing. In the same way we 
are sad when lightning or tempest extinguishes a worthy life. But 
what has all this to do with morality? Nature may be immoral or 
unmoral. Man has a standard of perfection which is not con- 
nected in any clear way with increase of gratification just as he has 
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a standard of Truth which is its own justification. Ultimately 
there may be no divorce between moralty and pleasure, but we 
cannot be sure of this. 

Again, when I spoke of Hedonism as a “rational” system of 
ethics, my meaning was obviously a “reasoned-out” system. Miss 
Jones also understands me to say that Kant denied Universal Hap- 
piness to be an end; I cannot see how my words could be so inter- 
preted. 

Miss Jones complains and I admit, with some justice, that I did 
not make a sufficiently explicit reference to the principle of 
Rational Benevolence which lies at the basis of Sidgwick’s “Utili- 
tarianism.” It must not be forgotten, however, that this principle 
is a derived one (“Methods,” 5th Edition, p. 382) and is closely 
connected with the principle of impartiality or equity. Exclude 
“respect of persons” and Rational Benevolence follows. I cer- 
tainly referred to this principle of equity, and therefore, by im- 
plication to what is deduced from it. Still I admit that, in my 
desire to come to the “Dualism” which I regarded as so significant 
in Sidgwick’s work, I did but scant justice to one of the members 
of that Dualism. 

On the matter to which we have now come I must beg leave to 
differ uncompromisingly from my critic. Miss Jones regards 
Sidgwick as a “declared Utilitarian or Universalistic Hedonist,” 
and, no doubt, she there voices the popular judgment. I dissent 
altogether from this view. Sidgwick’s Utilitarianism is a thin 
veneer upon an underlying and invincible Egoism. How comes it, 
otherwise, that genuine Utilitarians like Gizycki [INTERNATIONAL 
JourRNAL oF ETHICcs, 1890, p. 120] criticised him for leaving Ego- 
ism standing? Where would be the significance of Sidgwick’s 
own explicit reply to a previous criticism of that moralist? “ ‘TI’ 
am concerned with the quality of my existence as an individual in 
a sense, fundamentally important, in which I am not concerned 
with the quality of the existence of other individuals 
me this seems self-evident, although it prima facia contradicts the 
equally self-evident proposition that my own good is no more to 
be regarded than the good of another.” (Mind, 1889, p. 483-5). 
Where, too, would be the significance for this ““Dualism of the 
Practical Reason” in the introduction of a deus ex machina? How 
could the closing paragraphs of the “Methods” be dealing with a 
matter of “life and death” for the Practical Reason, if all were 
such plain-sailing as Miss Jones seems to think? Why reply to 
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an able Egoistic critic that Egoism is not “confuted” but only 
“contradicted” (Mind, 1877, p. 411)? Why write the Preface to 
the Second Edition? 

I contend that in Sidgwick’s work Rational Egoism alone comes 
out of the critical mill as an ultimately rational principle, though 
as a method it has been shown to have many drawbacks. Utilitar- 
ianism appears as rational only on the assumption that it is Ego- 
ism in disguise. 

The last sentence in Miss Jones’s criticism appears to me to miss 
entirely the gravity of Sidgwick’s closing words. From her close 
acquaintance with his work and teaching (an acquaintance sur- 
passing ten-fold that which I possess) she may have sources of 
information which sanction her optimistic interpretation. Un- 
fortunately, from my reading of the “Methods” I cannot draw 
the conclusion she draws. The problem to be solved by the author 
was one whose magnitude it would be impossible to overestimate. 
Is a “strong disposition”—we might almost say, Is an element 
of faith—a valid basis for a system of thought? If so, then Ethics, 
Theology and their sister studies are secure. Or is logical self- 
evidence absolutely necessary? If so, then the hopes of humanity, 
of Hedonistic humanity at least, wither and die. Sidgwick as I 
read him, gives no answer. The curtain falls on an unfinished 
drama; the voice of the speaker who so long has charmed us, is 
heard no more; a fierce doubt runs through our minds. 


F. H. Haywarp. 


GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


SocraL Justice, A Critical Essay. By Westel Woodbury Wil- 
loughby, Associate Professor of Political Science in the Johns 
Hopkins University. New York and London: Macmillan. 
1900. 

Dr. Willoughby’s object in his recent work is to ascertain the 
general principles of right that should underlie our social institu- 
tions, and to apply these principles to the more important facts of 
economic and political life. Accordingly, he begins by analyzing 
the idea of justice in the abstract. Having found and enunciated 
a general formula of right, he outlines the extent to which the 
principle of equality is valid. After that he criticises the chief 
theories concerning the distribution of property and economic re- 
wards, and then states and defends his own theory. All this is 
done in the first part: in the second part, he examines the right of 
the state to exist, to restrain liberty, to regulate economic activity, 
and to inflict punishment. 

In his search for a formula of abstract justice, the author takes 
as a first principle the Kantian dictum that the individual reason 
is the legislative source of obligation and right. Each man’s prac- 
tical reason bids him realize his highest ethical self. To obey 
this categorical imperative he needs and possesses rights, that is, 
certain moral claims to freedom of action. In so far as his rights 
are essential to the development of his personality they may be 
called natural, but they are not natural in the sense that they act- 
ually exist when he is born. Since all rights originate in the 
ethical needs of the individual, they must be determined by indi- 
vidual conditions. To express it in another way, all rights are 
relative, not only to persons but to circumstances. There are, 
consequently, no absolute rights, that is, no rights that persist in 
all possible conditions. Hence the only general formula of right 
that can be enunciated is that each individual should have, so far as 
possible, the opportunity to realize his highest ethical self (pages 
21, 24, 25). 

This formula of justice is untenable because, in the first place, 
its ethical basis is unsound. The categorical imperative lacks the 
essentials of an authoritative command. The practical reason 
does, indeed, judge between right and wrong, and declare obliga- 
tion, but it is not the creative source of obligation. It is not 
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“originally legislative,” but only the messenger and interpreter of 
the commands of the Supreme Lawgiver. When a private soldier 
receives instructions from an orderly he recognizes them as bind- 
ing, but he knows that their obligatory character lies not in the 
orderly who brought them, but in the superior officer who issued 
them. When my practical reason tells me that I ought to do 
something that happens to be disagreeable, I naturally ask, 
“whence arises the obligation implied in this ought?” If the 
practical reason can furnish no other authority for its command 
than its own “sic volo, sic jubeo,” I shall appeal from this usurper, 
called the “autonomous reason,” to my saner reason, which as- 
sures me that the wisest rule of conduct is to seek the good in 
whatever form it approves itself to me. If I am an end unto my- 
self I see no good reason for recognizing those claims of my 
fellow-men called rights. They are, in fact, incapable of rational 
justification. 

In the second place, even if we concede the validity of the cate- 
gorical imperative, its two chief postulates can never constitute 
an adequate standard of justice. The first of them, “be a person 
and respect others as persons,” is a noble sentiment, but it is not 
of the highest practical value. The section hands of a railway 
might interpret it as giving them a right to realize their person- 
ality by appropriating the company’s goods. And this could be a 
correct interpretation, for the employers might still have greater 
opportunities of self-development than their ambitious employés. 
The latter would be using their employers as means, to be sure, 
but this would be no violation of personality: we are allowed to 
treat others as means, if at the same time we treat them as ends 
(page 332). On the other hand, since the claims of personality 
vary according to disposition and capacity, a man having immense 
power might deem his personality of such overmastering import- 
ance as to justify the exploitation of multitudes of his fellow-men. 
All that he would be bound to do would be to have some little re- 
gard to them as persons, as ends unto themselves. Nor does the 
second postulate of the categorical imperative, “act externally so 
that the free exercise of thy will may be compatible with the free- 
dom of others according to a universal law,” give more definite 
guidance. Men could accept this rule of equal freedom as an 
authorization for mutual crime. Husbands and wives could agree 
to violate their conjugal oaths ; money lenders and captains of in- 
dustry could crush the needy borrower and the moneyless worker 
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under the cover of free contracts. All of these actions would be 
ethically good, since each man would act consistently with the 
equal freedom of others. Again, this universal law which is to be 
the maxim of individual conduct is not a universal law in any true 
sense. Guided by it, the majority of men would in all probability 
claim rights that would be mutually irreconcilable. Yet the 
amount of freedom claimed by each, provided only that he deemed 
his standard universally capable of enforcement, would be the true 
measure of his rights. If to escape this difficulty, recourse be had 
to the principle of reciprocal rights and the social weal, and if it 
be urged that the individual estimate must be modified by the 
social need, then the standard is no longer subjective. The judg- 
ment of the individual reason is set aside, and rights are deter- 
mined by the requirements of the objective order. 

In the third place, Dr. Willoughby’s principle of justice leads 
in his own hands to conclusions that are repugnant to the moral 
sense, and fatal to the sacredness of personality. In case of con- 
flict, he says, the right of the individual must yield to the general 
good. Thus, an individual has no strict right to subsistence if the 
welfare of humanity will not be advanced by his continued exist- 
ence (pages 207, 208). For the sake of the social good an indi- 
vidual though innocent might be put to death (page 333). And 
this would not be a violation of his right to be treated as a person: 
as an individual, indeed, he would be used as a means, but as a 
socius he would be treated as an end; for his social good demands 
that someone should suffer, and when someone does suffer his 
“rational and universal self” is served (pages 332, 375, 246). So- 
cial life would be impossible without the constant subordination 
of the claims of individuals to the like claims of a greater number 
of individuals (page 333). These deductions seem to me to be 
the reductio ad absurdum of the author’s principle of justice. 
That an innocent man may be deprived of life for the social good, 
is a proposition little short of inhuman, and its inhumanity is not 
much softened by the assurance that socially the victim is treated 
as an end though the means to that end be the annulment of his 
individual personality.* Finally his approval of Rashdall’s dec- 
laration that the rights of one must yield to the rights of many, 
subordinates personality to mere numbers, and places the final de- 
terminant of rights in a false social utility. 





*I have tried to interpret fairly Dr. Willoughby’s reasoning on this point, 
and should be very sorry to do him any injustice. 
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The Schoolmen would agree with Dr. Willoughby in deriving 
rights immediately from personal obligations and in making them 
an ethical means to an ethical end, but they would not accept his 
view of the nature of the end and the source of the obligations. 
Personal perfection for its own sake can never become an obliga- 
tory end of conduct. In the absence of Divine guidance, the pri- 
mary and ever-insistent law of human nature is to seek the good 
and the only good that is rationally desirable for any man is that 
which seems so to him. It is not necessarily that which we call 
ethical, for ethical good supposes obligation, and obligations, as 
we have already seen, can never be produced by the practical 
reason. Man’s ultimate end, therefore, and the source of the obli- 
gation to seek it, lie outside of himself, in the purposes of his 
Creator. According to these purposes, man will reach the full per- 
fection of his personality only in the sphere of existence that 
comes after death. Toward this final end he is morally bound to 
move. In order that he may be able to obey this obligation, may 
have the means to reach his final end, he is endowed with those 
moral powers that we call Rights. Consequently, the ultimate end 
of human conduct, the efficient cause of human obligation, and the 
final determinant of human rights, is God. 

Rights, however, have a specific field, and a specific proximate 
purpose. This specific field coincides with the field of man’s social 
relations. If he were not a social being, destined to live in society, 
he would have no rights. The very concept of rights supposes a 
relation between the subject and some other man; hence to predi- 
cate rights of man unrelated would be to empty this word of 
meaning. Rights are social, not in the sense that society creates 
all of them, as Dr. Willoughby holds, but in the sense that the 
reason of their being is the social nature of every individual, and 
in the sense that they come into actual exercise only in society. 
Their specific proximate purpose is the social order. Accordingly, 
the general principle of justice may be thus expressed: “Maintain 
the right order of social life.” 

The proximate purpose of rights is the social order, but the pur- 
pose of the social order itself is the welfare of the individual. 
Hence the ultimate reason of rights, is, as we have said above, to 
enable the individual to attain his final end. More specifically, it is 
to afford him the means to obey that law of his Creator which he 
finds written in his reason, the Natural Law. Not all the rights 
that any individual enjoys at any time will be absolutely necessary 
Vol. XI.—No. 3 25 
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for this purpose, but as many of them as are absolutely necessary 
at all times will be the natural heritage of all individuals. These 
indispensable rights are logically prior to, and independent of so- 
cial ordinances. They arise primarily out of the individual’s rela- 
tions to his Creator. Such are for instance, the right to life, sub- 
sistence, freedom of contract, freedom of conscience. They are 
absolute, inasmuch as their existence is not conditioned by any 
human power, individual or social. While absolute as to their 
existence, they are conditioned in their extent. They are limited 
in each individual by the rights of his fellow-men. Again, though 
they cannot be annulled by others, some of them are alienable by 
the subject himself; for instance, a man who has committed, or is 
actually threatening murder has already forfeited his right to life. 
He himself has terminated its existence. But these absolute rights 
may not per se be subordinated to the good of any number of men. 
The apparent welfare of all humanity would not justify the killing 
of one innocent man. I say, “the apparent welfare,” because its 
true and permanent welfare would never be promoted by such a 
means. The Allwise Creator who wishes every man to attain the 
creative purpose of his being, has not defeated His own will by 
allowing contingencies in which some men can be successful only 
through the utter failure of others. In the order of reality there 
is no such thing as a conflict of rights. Apparent conflicts are 
frequent, but they are all subjective, resulting from human inabil- 
ity to fix the mutual limits of various claims. Hence we say that 
while natural rights are limited in extent, they are absolute in ex- 
istence, being like the individual’s personality, sacred and inviola- 
ble. 

In this chapter on the scope of equality in distributive justice, 
the author reaches conclusions to which there can be no valid ob- 
jections. All men are equal in the spiritual order, 1. ¢., as rational 
creatures, but they are not, and cannot be made equal physically, 
mentally, legally, politically, or economically. Passing on to con- 
sider theories of ownership, he says that first occupation does not 
give a valid title to property, since it may have been accomplished 
by chance, fraud, or force. We reply that first occupation under 
proper limitations is one of the just titles of ownership. In so far 
as every inhabitant of the earth has a natural right to live upon its 
produce, all property is common; but for the adequate realization 
of this common right, the social institution of private ownership 
is necessary. Every man, then, has a natural right to some private 
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property, and may fix the concrete limits of this right as he pleases, 
so long as he does not interfere with the rights of others, or the 
good of the social order. Hence whenever a first comer can ap- 
propriate goods, of whatever kind, without injuring the social 
order, which, as we have said, is the proximate determinant of all 
rights, occupation alone will give him a valid title. As to existing 
legal titles, Dr. Willoughby is right in saying that they are not 
necessarily valid in ethics. As a matter of fact, we find that the 
civil law often sanctions unjust possession, and often neglects to 
sanction claims that are just. Yet it is going too far to say that 
the law takes little account of the ethical character of the claims 
on which it does confer titles, and makes no attempt to secure to 
each individual the amount of property that he should have ac- 
cording to the principles of abstract justice. In the matter of 
property as in other fields, the civil law usually tries to conform 
to the principles of the moral law, at least, in so far as these make 
for the common weal. Its titles are ethically valid when it sanc- 
tions definite rights already existing; when it decides justly be- 
tween the conflicting claims of individuals, that is, when it deter- 
mines indeterminate rights; and finally, when, consistently with 
the social order, it creates rights, by assigning to an individual 
goods to which he has no previous claim. 

Having rejected both the occupation theory and the legal 
theory, the author takes up the theory that determines all property 
rights on the basis of labor performed. He reviews at some iength 
the doctrines of Locke, the Physiocrats, and the later English writ- 
ers, and then examines the question of the morality of interest. In 
his brief historical survey of the doctrines concerning interest on 
money, he tells why usury was condemned by the Schoolmen. It 
was because of the Aristotelian view that money was by nature 
barren. While this explanation of the Scholastic teaching has the 
merit of age, it is nevertheless unfair. A defence of the Medieval 
teaching and legislation on usury is not called for here, but since 
I am striving to set forth the view of the Schoolmen on the leading 
points treated by Dr. Willoughby, one or two observations will not 
be out of place. As to teaching, the Schoolmen did, indeed, say 
that money was infertile, but they did not make the same state- 
ment regarding capital. Neither was the infertility of money the 
principal, much less the only argument that they used against the 
taking of interest. As to the expediency of the anti-usury legation 
that they defended, I take the liberty to quote a few words from 
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a specialist in this field, the economic historian, W. J. Ashley. 
Speaking of the economic conditions that obtained up to the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century, he says: “So far as wealth was in- 
tended to some as capital, it found ways open to its employment— 
ways which were adequate for the time, and against which the 
Canonists had not a word to say” (“English Economic His- 
tory,” II., page 438). Noting the fact that the Church’s chief con- 
cern in this legislation was to protect the great masses of the 
people, he continues: “When the Canonist doctrine is accused of 
muddle-headed stupidity, all that is meant is that it had not already 
arrived at that sharp, clear-cut principle distinguishing between 
the legitimate and the illegitimate use of money power, for which 
modern economists and jurists are still seeking” (Ibid., page 
439). There is consequently a wide difference between the 
Scholastic objection to the payment of interest to the money lender 
in Medizval society, and the Socialistic objection to the return of 
a part of the product to the capitalist in the industrial society of 
to-day. In his reply to the Socialists, Dr. Willoughby is on surer 
ground. Adopting the Austrian theory of interest on capital, he 
concludes that Boehm-Bawerk and his co-laborers have demol- 
ished the labor theory of value. All the wealth resulting from 
economic processes does not belong to labor, and even if it did it 
should not be apportioned in exact accordance with the amount 
produced by each laborer. The physical and psychological differ- 
ences existing among men should be taken into account in distrib- 
uting rewards; for it is a principle of justice that unequals should 
not be treated equally. Finally, to distribute goods on the basis 
of the labor theory of value and property would require an organi- 
zation of the state, the Socialistic organization, that is impossible 
of realization. Being impossible, it cannot be ethical. 

Explaining next the labor theory as applied to property in land, 
the author cites the opinions of George, Mill, Wallace and Spen- 
cer, and shows that there is no good reason for regarding property 
in land as essentially better or worse than any other form of pri- 
vate property. George’s proposal that in the event of the estab- 
lishment of the single-tax system, the existing land owners should 
receive no compensation, is unjust. It would deprive many of 
property for which, as a rule, they have exchanged honestly ac- 
quired values. But if society could find a way to appropriate the 
“unearned increment” without affecting present market values, no 
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ethical justification would be necessary, for society would be mere- 
ly taking its own. 
Coming next to the effort theory, which would distribute re- 
wards in proportion to the effort expended in producing them, he 
points out the insuperable difficulties that stand in the way of any 
fair and accurate measurement of this factor. Accordingly this 
theory must go the way of those already considered; it will not 
do for a universal principle of distributive justice. Now I main- 
tain that effort, in so far as it can be measured by a balancing of 
time, sacrifice and results ought to be taken into account in appor- 
tioning the value of the product among the various factors of pro- 
duction. But Dr. Willoughby has an objection to the effort theory 
that is fundamental. Rewards, he tells us, ought not to be appor- 
tioned on this basis because “every individual is under a moral obli- 
gation to employ his talents to the fullest extent for the benefit of 
humanity” (page 197); he cannot therefore claim a reward for 
performing a duty. Both of these propositions lack validity. A 
man’s first duty is to himself, or rather to his God. As between 
himself and humanity, he is bound to employ his talents as well as 
he can, primarily for his own sake, and secondly for the sake of 
his fellow-men, whose human nature is the same as his own. And 
there are cases in which a man may claim a reward for performing 
a duty; for instance, if the duty has been assumed in virtue of an 
onerous contract. I deny also the right of society to compel an 
innocent man to work, except in extreme cases when the social 
order would suffer notably in the absence of such compulsion. 
Finally, he outlines that theory which holds that goods should 
be distributed according to intensity of needs. Those who can use 
goods best should receive most. To this doctrine, he says, no 
ethical objection can be made. But an ethical objection can be 
made, for the simple reason that the principle which this theory 
supposes, namely, that each individual must render mankind the 
greatest benefit within his power, has already been proved un- 
sound. At the same time the principle of needs, like the principle 
of effort, will have some place in any just scheme of distribution. 
Continuing, he refers to the right-to-subsistence theory, and traces 
it in legislation as far back as the English poor law of 1601, and 
in Socialistic thought to Fichte. Neither of these sources is orig- 
inal. The right to subsistence was enunciated in scientific form by 
Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century, and hundreds of years 
previously it had been taught in all its essentials by the Fathers of 
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the Church both East and West. As to the validity of this theory, 
Dr. Willoughby holds that every individual will have a right to 
subsistence so long as he contributes what he can to the welfare of 
humanity, and so long as humanity is benefited by his continued 
existence. Against this exaltation of humanity and effacement of 
the individual, I place the dictum of Aquinas that, in case of urg- 
ent need a man may, if no other means be at hand, save himself 
from starvation by seizing some of the goods of his neighbor (za, 
2ae, q66, a7). This principle, I think, is more in accordance with 
common humanity and right reason than Dr. Willoughby’s assur- 
ance that in actual practice the right to subsistence will almost 
always be valid. If the right to subsistence, which is at bottom 
the right to life, be not absolute, if it be subordinated to the wel- 
fare of humanity, then the end and measure of rights is no longer 
the personality of the individual, but a personality “conceived as 
universal,” a standard which to the mind not dominated by Hegel- 
ianism becomes in the concrete the welfare of the majority. 

This, then, is the only specific rule of distribution that Dr. Wil- 
loughby can furnish: goods should be distributed according to 
intensity of needs, and intensity is determined by ability to use 
rationally. He holds that this principle gives a deeper moral sanc- 
tion to private ownership than any empiric facts; for all property 
now becomes a trust to be utilized by the owner for the benefit of 
himself and of humanity. If some complain that the principle is 
vague, all that can be said is that more efficient guidance is beyond 
the power of any ethical system (pages 212, 213). Now this moral 
sanction attaching to property is not, as Dr. Willoughby seems to 
think, a new concept in ethical thought. Aquinas declared in sub- 
stance that property was a trust when he said that, in the posses- 
sion of riches the order of reason must be observed, which is to 
say, that a man must possess justly what he owns, and use it in a 
proper manner for himself and others (“Contra Gentiles,” book 
3, § 123). And in the Scholastic principle of the supreme right 
of all men to subsistence, we have at least one rule that affords 
more explicit guidance than Dr. Willoughby’s principle of needs. 
It is not the only specific rule to be found in the Scholastic system, 
but of itself it goes a long way toward meeting the urgent de- 
mands of the hour. If it were recognized and enforced by society 
the problem of distribution would be infinitely nearer solution. 

Thus far of the author’s application of the principles of justice 
to economic problems: we shall now examine very briefly his 
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chief conclusions on the rights and functions of the State. There 
is no abstract right of the state to exist, he says; each political 
organism must be judged by itself; if its influence as a whole 
tends to promote moral ends it is justified. It seems to me that 
this is not the best possible statement of the question. Although 
instances may be conceived in which the existing government 
might be worse than no government, such a condition would be 
abnormal and temporary. As a general proposition, we can say 
that some degree of political organization is essential to the wel- 
fare of mankind everywhere, and consequently that the state is an 
ethical necessity and has a right to be. It has also the right to 
issue such ordinances as are necessary to attain the purpose of its 
existence. Concerning the character of this latter right Dr. Wil- 
loughby’s refutation of the Utilitarian theory of the state’s coerc- 
ing power is conclusive. But when he states positively the condi- 
tions in which the state may exercise its coactive power he mini- 
mizes somewhat the rights of individuals and of the lower politi- 
cal nations. Public authority, he says, may force an individual to 
change his course of conduct if it is convinced that the change will 
be for his good. This rule applies even to the matter of religious 
belief. And a higher nation may compel a less civilized one to 
adopt such policies as will benefit the lower nation itself, or hu- 
manity at large. Now while these rules are valid in a general 
sense, they affirm too much; some further distinctions must be 
made. First, as to individuals, we must distinguish between in- 
ternal and external acts. If the act be internal, that is, an exercise 
of opinion or faith, and if this belief be sincere, the social authority 
will never have a right to interfere. So long as the individual in- 
jures only himself, a direct exercise of force against his honest 
liberty of conscience can never be justified, no matter how disin- 
terested the motives of the coercing power. In the case of ex- 
ternal actions, where the individual does not harm others, com- 
pulsion may be used only to prevent self-injury of the gravest kind. 
The problem here is to harmonize the individual’s right to liberty 
of action with the state’s right, nay, its duty, to rescue him from 
his own folly, to prevent him from destroying his very capacity 
for rights. For, since social authority exists for the good of the 
individual, its province surely includes the work of deterring men 
from such grossly irrational conduct as is tantamount to self- 
destruction. We find this principle recognized to some extent in 
the state’s treatment of lunatics and those attempting suicide. 
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Practically, then, the harmony that we are seeking may be best 
obtained by the rule that, the social authority has the right forcibly 
to intervene whenever an individual is pursuing a course of con- 
duct that proves him to differ only in degree from suicides and 
fools. , 

Secondly, with regard to the lower political nations, the same 
principle will hold as has just been enunciated for individuals. 
That is to say, when an inferior state is acting in such a way that 
it fails utterly to attain the end for which it exists, when it is de- 
stroying those interests that are essential to social well-being, 
when it is scarcely better than no social authority at all, then a 
higher nation will have the right to use coercion for the good of 
the people coerced. I say, “for the good of the people coerced,” 
because it is obvious that any nation may interfere with another 
’ for its own good, for the protection of its own rights. The prac- 
tical difficulty in the case of the higher nations will be to know 
just when their rights have been actually violated by the less civ- 
ilized peoples. When Prof. Burgess says in substance that a civil- 
ized state has a right to impose a better social order upon an in- 
ferior people if the latter is impeding that degree of progress to 
which the higher nation or humanity at large has a right, he is 
correct theoretically. (Quoted in “Social Justice,” page 267). In 
practice, as the world’s experience has abundantly proved, the 
higher nations can not always be trusted to decide when interven- 
tion should take place and how to exercise it. And it certainly 
remains to be proved that the determination of the time and man- 
ner of exercising this “world-duty” to-day ought to be left solely 
and unreservedly to the Teutonic nations (page 268). 

In his chapter on the Ethics of the Competitive Process, the 
author has an extended and thorough refutation of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s contention that human progress depends upon the free play 
of the biologic law of the survival of the fittest, and that govern- 
ment functions should accordingly be reduced to a minimum. He 
shows that the biologic process, which would efface the individual 
for the sake of the species, is not only immoral, but hostile to true 
progress. Rightly understood the ethical and the cosmic processes 
are in harmony. It is admitted, indeed, that present social condi- 
tions are not all that they should be, that the individual is in too 
many cases used as a mere stepping-stone for social advancement ; 
but it is not admitted that this conflict is essential to progress. 
He denies therefore Benjamin Kidd’s contention that the interests 
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of the social organism and the interests of a majority of the indi- 
viduals composing it at any one time, are irreconcilable. The 
absolutely competitive régime is the ideal one, but it must be 
maintained on a high ethical plane. Practically, state activities 
should be multiplied wherever they would be certainly followed 
by beneficial results. 

Taking up the subject of the state’s punitive power, Dr. Wil- 
loughby rejects the retributive theory on the ground that the exact 
degree of moral guilt, and consequently the adequate measure of 
punishment, can in no case be accurately determined. Besides, the 
state has not the right to interpret and avenge the Moral Law. 
The criminal law, being concerned merely with the general weal, 
is not called upon to punish guilt, as such. The rational theory 
of punitive justice, then, is the utilitarian, which aims solely at 
some future good, whether of the individual or of society. True, 
this principle justifies the infliction of punishment without refer- 
ence to the degree of guilt ; yet, “the criminal is not treated merely 
as a means when his good is given equal consideration with the 
good of others in determining the general welfare” (page 362). 
This reasoning, as I have already shown, is unsound because it 
sanctions the violation of individual personality. The plain truth is 
that the utilitarian theory of punishment will allow men in author- 
ity to visit the heaviest chastisements upon the lightest crimes if 
they think that the social good will be thereby advanced. On 
the other hand, the argument that the retributive theory must be 
discarded because criminal courts cannot determine to a nicety the 
degree of guilt, is far from being conclusive. The degree af 
guilt attaching to the average criminal can be approximated with 
as near an approach to ethical requirements as is possible in any 
other sphere of legal administration. As a matter of fact, men 
everywhere attempt such estimates, and agree substantially as to 
the varying degrees of malice to be attributed to different crimes. 
If the moral judgment may not be trusted here, neither is it re- 
liable in any of its other decisions concerning right and wrong. 
Moreover, the concept of wrong-doing includes necessarily the 
concept of a sanction, of punishment. If this moral conviction is 
ignored in the administration of punitive justice, if guilt is not 
punished as such, and according to its degrees, then the moral 
sense of humanity is outraged, and the social weal correspond- 
ingly injured, because of this direct official contempt shown to the 
Moral Law. For we must remember that the Moral Law is the 
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one permanent guide of social well-being and human progress, 
Hence the state does not assume unwarranted powers when as the 
Vindicator of the Moral Law it metes out such retributive justice 
as it can. It is the chief guardian of the social order, so consti- 
tuted by the Divine Author of the social order, and must in all 
reason be endowed with such powers as are essential to the proper 
discharge of its functions. 

Summing up this appreciation of “Social Justice,” I find that 
the author has done his best work in the second part, where he 
treats of the province of the state. His formulation of the ab- 
stract principles of justice, and his application of them to economic 
problems, are faulty because built upon an unsound ethical basis, 
From the practical point of view his work is likewise unsatisfac- 
tory. The introductory chapter assures us that his practical aim 
is to contribute to the solution of that problem which arises out of 
the wide-spread popular demand for a more just distribution of 
rewards. Yet his summum principium of distributive justice af- 
fords but an uncertain light to those, be they scholars or toilers, 
who are seeking an answer to this demand. It is too general, too 
vague, too meagre, to furnish much positive guidance. Dr. Wil- 
loughby believes that he has made the most comprehensive applica- 
tion yet attempted of transcendental principles to the concrete 
problems of life; and yet his work falls far short, both in extent 
and thoroughness, of that done in the same field by the Schoolmen 
and some of their modern interpreters. (See especially the monu- 
mental work of Theodore Meyer, recently completed, entitled, 
“Institutiones Juris Naturalis,” St. Louis, B. Herder). In this 
connection, I cannot refrain from noting some serious defects in 
the historical portions of “Social Justice.” Although he professes 
to have examined the chief theories of social and political phil- 
osophy that have been formulated in the past, he has but one 
meagre mention of the systems of the Schoolmen. He seems to 
hold that the doctrine of the moral responsibility of rulers first 
became general in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, and that the idea of the strictly ethical character of conduct 
was generally extended into the industrial order only within the 
present century (page 2). If by the doctrine of the moral respon- 
sibility of rulers he means the doctrine that sovereigns were bound 
to administer their offices in accordance with the principles of 
justice, he is guilty of an historical error when he makes its origin 
so recent. It was common in the teaching of the Schoolmen, and 
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in all the political thought of the Middle Ages. The Schoolmen 
likewise insisted on the ethical character of all economic activity, 
and defined the duties of each social class with a minuteness that 
the world has not seen since. In the words of Prof. Ashley, “No 
such sustained and far-reaching attempt is now being made, either 
from the side of theology or of ethics, to impress upon the public 
mind principles immediately applicable to practical life” (“Eng- 
lish Economic History,” II., page 388). When, therefore, Dr. 
Willoughby pleads for such an application to-day, he is not taking 
the newest view-point in the evolution of ethical thought, but 
merely returning to the position of the Schoolmen. 
Joun A. RYAN. 
Tue CATHOoI.Ic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Tue Earty History oF ENGLISH Poor REtier. By E. M. Leon- 
ard (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1900.) 


For the future student of the early history of poor relief the 
volume before us will be an indispensable book of reference. 
Apart from the action of the legislature, we have hitherto had but 
scanty information from contemporary sources as to the execution 
of the early acts, or as to other attempts to grapple with those prob- 
lems of pauperism which became increasingly pressing during the 
sixteenth century. Before the state definitely recognized its respon- 
sibility, and enforced compulsory assessment, many attempts were 
made both by the central and the local authority, by corporate as 
well as by individual effort, to meet the difficulties of the times. 
For this period as for that which immediately followed when the 
experiments tried in scattered centres were incorporated into the 
national system Miss Leonard has collected an enormous mass of 
material. With this before us we understand more clearly than 
before how every fresh step in Elizabethan legislation had some 
experiment as its justification. All sorts of methods were adopted 
in different places. Some failed, some would seem to have been 
successful in certain places at certain times, some have survived to 
our own day. As the writer points out, three main features have 
contributed to the building up of the English system of relief, viz., 
municipal regulation, national legislation, and the orders issued by 
the Privy Council to secure efficient administration. With the 
legislation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we are all 
familiar: the main interest of this volume consists in the light it 
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throws on municipal action, especially during the earlier period, 
and on the steady pressure of the central authority, more particu- 
larly during the later period. The municipal records of London, 
Norwich and other towns, the reports of the justices of the peace, 
the Privy Council register, and various orders issued by the coun- 
cil and by the justices have been diligently worked and have 
yielded a rich harvest to the worker. 

We connect the reign of Edward VI. primarily with a poor-law 
so stringent in its working, that it was quickly repealed: no less 
notable, however, are the other experiments tried in London. For 
fatherless children Christ’s Hospital was founded, for the sick and 
impotent St. Bartholemew’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals were re- 
founded. Voluntary collections in churches, as sanctioned by law, 
proved insufficient to meet the obligation incurred by the citizens; 
an order was therefore issued by the Common Council (in 1547) 
for the levy of a compulsory assessment of a “half-fifteenth,”— 
a quarter of a century before Parliament made such assessments 
compulsory (1572). Not only in this matter are the city fathers 
shown to be in advance of public opinion. Before the death of 
Edward VI. they recognized that the best method for dealing 
with that third and numerous section of the poor known as 
“sturdy beggars” was to give them work rather than punishment. 
Very interesting is the account sketched for us of the steps which 
finally led to the foundation of Bridewell (before 1557) “for the 
relief, employment and discipline of sturdy beggars” (p. 34), and 
of the organization of an institution which must have served as 
a model for many sixteenth century Houses of Correction. Be- 
fore the Civil War, as Miss Leonard points out, these were not 
nearly so much like gaols as they afterwards became. Often they 
were “also a hospital for the old, and an industrial school for the 
young” (p. 113). The risk of competition between pauper-made 
goods and those of free citizens was recognized, and great efforts 
were made to prevent it. But the London Bridewell was not suc- 
cessful, probably because it was on a municipal not a national 
basis, because it attracted the poor from other places, and the 
funds collected to meet local requirements were inadequate to sat- 
isfy a wider demand. Various measures for coping with the prob- 
lem of pauperism are illustrated from London and other places, 
e. g., the licensing of beggars, pensions, compulsory rate (Ipswich, 
1557), the provision of corn in years of scarcity, boarding out of 
the young as at Lincoln in 1551. Action on the part of the cen- 
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tral authority was comparatively rare before 1569, but a few cases 
are noted of instructions issued to meet temporary emergencies. 
Of these the following may be cited as an illustration of the gen- 
eral policy of the state at this time. In 1528 war led to the closing 
of foreign markets, and the cloth merchants required smaller 
quantities of cloth. There was therefore reason to fear that a 
large number of workers would be thrown out of employment. 
To avert such a calamity Wolsey summoned a number of mer- 
chants, and informed that unless they continued to buy cloth 
as usual he would open the cloth trade to foreigners. The crisis 
was soon over; the Cardinal’s policy was successful in staving off 
temporary distress for the workers, though at the expense of the 
merchants. On some later occasions, however, when a similar 
device was adopted, the result was, as might be expected, less for- 
tunate (p. 147). 

From 1569-1601 Parliamentary action was more important than 
that of the municipal authority. The time had come for gradually 
incorporating into our law the practice of scattered centres, and 
more pressure was exercised to ensure due administration of the 
law. Each step was thought out carefully. Miss Leonard shows 
how many were the discussions, how great was the division of 
labor, how careful was the consideration of the subject. “The 
English Poor Law did not come by chance, but was the result of 
the thought and experience of the greatest men of the time” (p. 
68). Bacon, Raleigh, Whitgift, Burleigh and Coke all sat on one 
or other of the committees that discussed the matter before the 
passing of the Act of 1597, which with few alterations was reén- 
acted and henceforth known as the Act of 1601. Miss Leonard 
has done well to draw attention to the earlier statute for, as she 
says, “it was in 1597, not in 1601 that the whole question was 
discussed and that the main features of our English system of 
poor relief were legally established” (p. 78). Nor was the Privy 
Council slow to act when occasion required, although until the 
Stuart period its action was apparently more or less irregular. 
Instructions designed to safeguard the interests of the poor were 
sometimes issued, ¢. g., to equalize the distribution of corn, to 
minimize fluctuations in price, and to prevent the possibility of 
monopoly. 

A good deal of light is thrown on the working of the system 
during the early Stuart period. In some places, at any rate, the 
whole of the Elizabethan law would appear to have been enforced. 
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Various steps were taken to provide work for the unemployed as 
well as relief for the impotent, and expedients unmentioned in the 
law were also tried. Thus, James I. appreciating the evils of ab- 
senteeism, issued more than one proclamation through his council 
ordering the return of country gentlemen to their homes “per- 
suaded that by this way of laudable and ancient housekeeping of 
this realme the poore. . . . will be much releeved and comforted” 
(p. 146). Miss Leonard lays great stress on the period of unpar- 
liamentary government as one of striking importance in the his- 
tory of poor relief. She holds and is probably right in her conten- 
tion that “these eleven years are remarkable for more continuous 
efforts to enforce socialistic measures than have been made by the 
central government of any other great European country, . 

and these infringers of individual liberty were also, in intention 
at least, the protectors of the poor” (p. 164). More than ever we 
realize that there is nothing new under the sun. The most ad- 
vanced reformer to-day can suggest little that his Stuart prede- 
cessor did not attempt to carry out in more or less systematic 
fashion, and from this point of view the sketch of seventeenth 
century administration is of considerable interest. At the same 
time we must not exaggerate the importance of this period at the 
expense of the sixteenth century. The evidence collected merely 
shows that the principles laid down in sixteenth century legisla- 
tion as the result of experiment in isolated centres, and adminis- 
tered with varying success by local and central authority, found 
more complete expression in national practice during nine years 
of the seventeenth century. Towards the close of the volume we 
almost wonder whether the writer, interested in the later period, 
has forgotten how much light she herself has thrown on the earlier 
time. 

Invaluable as a storehouse of material for future historians, the 
book is too narrow in scope to serve as a complete history. That 
still remains to be written, and we could wish that a somewhat 
different title had been chosen for this work. In form it is tedi- 
ous; sub-division has been carried to an extent which threatens 
to diminish interest, and here and there we are conscious of ex- 
aggerations and inconsistencies. But notwithstanding these de- 
fects the student who is prepared to make the mental effort of 
tackling the volume wi!l be rewarded. For though we may some- 
times find ourselves bound to differ from the conclusions, 
there can be no doubt of the value and importance of many of the 
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facts now presented for the first time, and we sincerely hope that 
the writer will be able to continue her work on this subject. 


ELten A. McArTHUR. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Tue REFERENDUM IN America. By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, 
Ph. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1900. 


Nine years ago, Mr. Oberholtzer made a useful contribution to 
the problem of Direct Democracy (“Law Making by Popular 
Vote,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science), and two years later, his work on the Referendum helped 
very considerably in giving accuracy to an impulse then beginning 
to seize upon some sections of advanced politicians in favor of the 
Swiss method of government by the people. In the volume before 
us, he returns to the subject, but confines his attention to American 
experience and constitutional theory. 

We are not sure that he has been well advised in placing in the 
forefront of his book two chapters on the contest between the 
French constitutional views of Benjamin Franklin and the Eng- 
lish views of John Adams—chapters, as he tells us, which were 
planned as the opening of an unfinished volume on the constitu- 
tional history of Pennsylvania. They are interesting as a study 
of the American political soil; they are a background for the sub- 
sequent chapters, but it is so evident that they have been written 
for another purpose that they are a grave blemish in the construc- 
tion of the volume. 

The work really begins with the third chapter which deals with 
“what is unquestionably one of the most remarkable manifesta- 
tions in the field of popular government in the United States to- 
day”—the growth of the function of the constitutional convention 
at the expense of the legislatures. The town’s meeting as an ex- 
pression of sovereign authority lies historically at the basis of 
American constitutional practice ; but subsequent developments in 
the practice of limiting the authority of legislatures by funda- 
mental law are due mainly not to conceptions of what democratic 
government should be, but to fears of what political majorities 
might do. Hence the American tendency has been to add to the 
scope of fundamental law certain provisions restricting the liberty 
of legislatures to meet, spend money and pass enactments; and 
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these restrictions, as a rule, having been referred from the con- 
stitutional convention in which they originated, to a popular vote, 
are not merely the checks which one representative authority im- 
poses upon another, but the reserves which the sovereign populace 
makes when delegating its sovereignty to a legislative assembly. 
This disposition on the part of the people, at first casual and frag- 
mentary in its exercise, is always inclined to become systematic 
and to be elevated into a conscious method of government. This 
is what has happened in Switzerland, and what sections of “ad- 
vanced” (in the main) political parties would like to see happen 
both in America and Great Britain. 

It is one of the most significant indications of the confusion in 
current political thought, that what active support the Referendum 
as a method in government has met with, has come from people 
who confess that they are looking forward to greater complexities 
in our social life and an ampler recognition on the part of the state 
of its duties to the individual. The fatal incongruity in a body of 
social doctrine which includes to a large extent the ideas of the 
modern Socialist and the political methods of the atomic individ- 
ualists of the Contrat Social school, is hidden by the claims made 
for the Referendum as a piece of democratic machinery ; and it is 
necessary at the outset to understand clearly what the Referendum 
is. This is one of the most important results which should follow 
from a study of this book. The Referendum is only a power of 
veto; it is the ability to say “no”; when it says “yes” it is useless. 
It does not express the popular will, it only expresses the popular 
opinion on a certain matter—and not even that always. In coun- 
tries where the legislatures are hopelessly corrupt, this power of 
veto may appear to be of value. But even then, it may be argued, 
that to meet such political degeneracy by a means of circumvention 
is the worst possible way, as it not only tolerates the evil but invites 
it to devise hundreds of ways for the exercise of its genius, and 
discourages heroic attempts to exterminate it altogether. The most 
unsatisfactory of all pleas for the Referendum is that the legisla- 
ture is corrupt. The Referendum will encourage it in its corrup- 
tion whilst it will compel the adoption of new methods of corrupt 
dealing. In fact, nothing has given a greater impetus to the Ref- 
erendum in both England and America [pp. 159, 161, 303, etc.] 
than a lowering of the sense of responsibility on the part of legis- 
lators, and this is always the beginning of the sway of corruption. 
“The legislature will become an irresponsible cabal,” said Mr. 
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Justice Willard [quoted p. 212] “too timid to assume the responsi- 
bilities of law-givers, and with just wisdom enough to devise sub- 
tile schemes of imposture to mislead the people.” 

Evidently, the successful plea for the Referendum must be the 
claim that by referring bills to a popular vote the general line of 
political intelligence is advanced, the average elector is quickened 
in his political instincts, and the desire for progressive change 
enlightened. In other words, the Referendum must be defended 
as a method of democratic education rather than as a piece of dem- 
ocratic political machinery. What assistance does Mr. Oberholtz- 
er’s study give us in judging the claims of the Referendum in this 
respect ? 

Here, one shortcoming of this interesting political study must 
be pointed out. Mr. Oberholtzer has been too sparing in his infor- 
mation regarding the use to which certain constitutional privileges 
have been put. But still, it is possible from the results which he 
gives, especially when the Swiss experience is kept in mind, to 
come to certain important conclusions regarding the working of 
the democratic mind when it is asked to pass its own laws. 

The old difficulty of deciding what is really a democratic major- 
ity again presents itself to us, but upon that we need not dwell 
[cf. pp. 131 et passim, 153, etc]. A similar difficulty lies in pre- 
senting to the people an issue so simple that the voting upon it shall 
be decisive and shall relate to the question itself and not to some 
minor and even petty matter mixed up with it. It is all very well 
to submit a proposal to the people. But every proposal of law 
which has passed a legislature has become complicated by a meth- 
od and detail, and when it is referred to the people it is no simple 
issue that is placed before them, and the voters may find in one 
short bill half a dozen or more questions upon which to vote. It 
is not always possible to put clauses separately, and what appears 
to be a simple and straightforward reference is really quite the op- 
posite. Under such circumstances a referendum vote is worthless 
both as an indication of popular opinion and as an exercise in 
political intelligence. 

In comparison with Switzerland, America is far behind in direct 
democracy, and a list of the subjects generallg referred to the 
votes of the electors by the legislatures, is significant only in so far 
as it shows the opinion of the professional politician regarding the 
value of this method of law-making. Temperance legislation has 
been submitted to a referendum most frequently, and the explana- 
Vol. XI.—No. 3 26 
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tion is, that legislatures have been most unwilling to incur the re- 
sponsibility of deciding finally upon this awkward subject. Other 
subjects—some of them suggestive of the motives behind the tem- 
perance referenda, others indicative of suspicion against the legis- 
latures—which have been most frequently referred to the electors 
directly are, the regulation of trusts, the leasing out of convict la- 
bor, a tax on sleeping cars, the age of school attendance, the sites 
and names of capitals, expenditure, taxation and the custody of 
public lands and franchises [cf. p. 227, etc.] but none of them sug- 
gest that the Referendum in America has become common for any 
reason beyond an idea that there should be a check upon a misuse 
of legislative authority. The recent introduction of the Referen- 
dum into the State Constitution of South Dakota stands apart as a 
new beginning. The check as an educational method, is not only 
misleading to the electors, inasmuch as it starts them on a wrong 
road towards political perfection, but is of no value because it is an 
exercise of power rather than of political sagacity. 

From the kind of subjects usually submitted to the vote of the 
people we naturally pass to consider the decisions given. And in 
the first place we want to know what proportion of qualified elec- 
tors vote. In this respect the American is the usual experience. 
So true is it that “greater popular interest is felt and expressed in 
the success or defeat of individual candidates than of laws and 
measures” [p. 153] that there is now a tendency to take a referen- 
dum vote at the time of an ordinary election and to print the ques- 
tion upon which a vote is asked at the bottom of the ordinary bal- 
lot papers. This is a surrender of the idea that the referendum 
vote should be taken apart from the influence of a personal candi- 
dature, which is one of the most reasonable claims made by the 
advocates of direct democracy. But even then, the votes cast on 
the referendum are much fewer than those cast for the candidates. 
In Pennsylvania a referendum drew out 781,261, whilst the Pres- 
idential contest drew out 1,000,000; in Colorado 24,173 voted on 
a taxation referendum, whilst 93,843 voted at the same time for 
President (1892). A great many similar cases are given [pp. 166- 
168, etc.]. “When the elections are held on special dates, that is, 
separate from the elections of men who are to represent the people 
in legislatures and in executive positions, it is impossible to get out 
even half the vote, unless it be on a proposition to deprive a citizen 
of his beer and gin. Even a proposal to enfranchise an entire new 
half of the race, or to double the electorate, or to ally the state 
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openly with lottery men and gamblers, will awaken from their leth- 
argy a relatively small number of those who come out from their 
homes and places of work and business, to help a Republican or 
Democratic candidate into the ‘White House’” [p. 169]. So that 
two essentials to the referendum if it is to be a method of demo- 
cratic education—simplicity of the issue and some preliminary 
interest being taken by the electors in the power it confers—are 
wanting. 

Nor, when we examine the nature of the decisions, are we led to 
conclude that what evil influences are at work in connection with 
candidatures, are absent from votes on subjects and projects. We 
get Louisiana on the one hand deciding most promptly against 
state lotteries, and New Jersey coming to the same conclusion on 
a meagre vote and an alarmingly narrow majority. We discover 
that when more than one question is voted upon, one is either very 
popular or very unpopular and pulls through or defeats all the rest 
—a common Swiss experience [pp. 169, 170]. The cases of dis- 
crimination are rare [p. 171]. Mr. Oberholtzer makes no attempt 
to explain the motive behind these curious votes of “universal yea” 
or “universal nay,” but they appear to indicate two things :—first, 
that a referendum does not afford good opportunity for an effec- 
tive political educational campaign; second, that it does not lead 
to wise and careful thought on the part of the electors. This latter 
point is forcibly urged home by a consideration of the votes cast 
at referenda on taxation and finance. We could wish that in his 
chapter on “Loan Bills and Financial Proposals,” Mr. Oberholtzer 
had been more of a political student and less of a constitutional 
guide and had told us more of results. But these words indicate 
his conclusions: “[The average voter] will look on indifferently 
while bonds are issued in large sums, but it is another matter alto- 
gether when a direct proposal is made to him for an increase of the 
tax rate” [p. 283]. “They vote money away with little thought 
as to how the debt shall be paid” [p. 246]. 

Whoever wants to understand the whole working of the Refer- 
endum in a single instance should turn to pp. 349-352, where the 
story of the struggle to decide a charter for San Francisco by ref- 
erendum is told. For eighteen years the attempt was carried on— 
from 1880 to 1898. The defeat of the first charter was brought 
about because the Roman Catholics opposed one of the provisions 
that after 1885 no human body should be interred within six miles 
of the city hall. The second charter was defeated “after the polls 
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were closed.” The fourth charter was voted at the same time as 
the general election and less than 34,000 people voted for and 
against it, whilst 64,815 voted for candidates [pp. 349-351]. 

On the. whole, Mr. Oberholtzer’s study confirms the belief that 
it is a mistake to expect the referendum or the initiative to be out- 
standing features of modern democratic methods, and an error 
to regard democracy from a point of view which necessitates an 
approval of the Swiss example. If representative government is 


a failure, there is no future for democracy. 
J. R. MacDona p. 


LoNnpDoN. 


Tue CurRIsTIAN DoctTrINE OF IMMORTALITY. By Stewart D. F. 
Salmond, D. D., Free Church College, Aberdeen. Third Edi- 
tion. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Pp. 709. 


This book is in many respects a significant indication of the 
ethical life of our time. Though sufficiently intelligible to any 
person of good education, its elaborate details, with the careful 
and judicious manner in which these are treated, adapt it for the 
scholar more than for the general reader. Nor is there the slightest 
attempt to win for the subject any illegitimate attraction by the 
questionable artifices that are too common in its treatment. Even 
the devout imagination is not allowed the amiable indulgence in 
fictitious, though they may be ennobling, pictures of the reward 
to which virtue may look forward in a future life. Still less is 
there any suggestion of penetrating beyond the veil of futurity 
by the methods of contemporary spiritualism. The work of the 
Society for Psychical Research, its results or its hopes are not 
even mentioned. When all this is borne in mind, when it is 
further observed that Dr. Salmond’s book is a stout volume of 
seven hundred pages of library octavo, it will be admitted to be a 
fact of significant interest, that it has entered into a third edition 
within eighteen months. Amid the almost despairing complaints 
that are often heard about the literary tastes of our day, it cannot 
but be encouraging to find that a work, appealing to so much that 
is best in the mental and moral life of the world, should meet with 
such a cordial reception. 

This gratifying encouragement is enhanced by an examination 
of the book itself. As already stated, it is a book which appeals 
to the scholar. It is probably in fact the most scholarly contribu- 
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tion to the subject in recent literature ; and it justifies the generous 
recognition it has received, not only from the reading public in 
general, but from men of competent critical power in particuiar. 
For its scholarship is not merely an outpouring of such erudition 
as sheer industry can accumulate. It is throughout imbued with 
that spirit of historical criticism, which has been the most potent 
influence in enhancing the results of scholarly research in the cen- 
tury that is gone. For is not the historical spirit, in the study of 
the past, an extension of the moral consciousness in the sphere of 
intellectual work, and thus a clearer view, a fuller mastery, of the 
moral task undertaken by the student? Is it not in fact a more 
honest endeavor to be just to our fellow-men of former ages by 
understanding them more truly, to estimate their achievements 
by the conditions under which they worked, and not by the dis- 
tance which separates them from our ideals? 

This spirit of historical fairness gleams through the whole of 
Dr. Salmond’s inquiry, but is particularly conspicuous in his treat- 
ment of non-Christian religions. For though by its title his work 
is specially devoted to the Christian doctrine of immortality, yet 
more than two-fifths are occupied with pre-Christian ideas on the 
subject. He is led to this by the fact, that, though he does not 
obtrusively parade the ideas or methods of evolutionism, he yet 
recognizes that religious beliefs are, in some sense, products of a 
more or less gradual process of growth. The heathen, as well as 
the Hebrew, conceptions of immortality are, in his view, “pre- 
parations” for the Christian doctrine. 

The First Book describes the various forms of the “ethnic” pre- 
paration. Here, after an introductory chapter, the ideas of the 
lower races are examined, then in succession those of India, of 
Egypt, of Babylonia and Assyria, of Persia, and finally of Greece, 
a separate chapter being given to each. These chapters afford, on 
every page, a fine illustration of the marked difference in the 
treatment of such subjects by the Christian scholar of the present 
day from that which was common at no distant period. Of course 
this is due in part to the vast extension of our knowledge in re- 
gard to religious beliefs, especially outside of ancient Greece and 
Rome ; but it is impossible to ignore the more exacting moral sense 
of recent scholarship in regard to both thoroughness and candor. 
The old attitude of unsympathetic hostility to every non-Christian 
phase of religious life, and the easy method of dogmatic assertion 
or sweeping generality, have disappeared. Instead, there is the 
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kindly search after any trace of truth or goodness, there is con- 
scientious industry in the endeavor to grasp obscure details, and 
to estimate all with critical insight into their real significance. If 
there is any fault to find with Dr. Salmond’s account of non- 
Christian beliefs, it is a fault that is almost inevitable. The writer, 
who undertakes such an account, must do his best to make it intel- 
ligible; that is to say, he must make the beliefs he describes as 
clear as possible to the mind of a reader. But this can hardly ever 
be done without representing each article of faith as characterized 
by a definite uniformity which rarely belongs to any, and constru- 
ing all the articles of a religious creed as forming a far more har- 
monious whole than they ever become in actual life. This is 
forcibly illustrated by the religion of ancient Greece. It is the 
product of a clearer intelligence than that of any other ancient 
people. It received brilliant treatment from artist, from poet, 
from philosophical allegorizer; and yet it remains a bewildering 
chaos of unconnected fancies which cannot be marshalled into in- 
telligible order along any line of logical or natural law. 

The general lack of logical clearness or harmony in actual relig- 
ious beliefs is noticeable in regard to ideas of the future state in 
particular. Even Christian thought on the subject shows all 
gradations from a good-natured Universalism, which virtually 
eliminates moral retribution from the government of the world, 
to a hideous Pessimism which represents the moral history of man 
as an appaliing failure. If such divergences occur within the 
domain of Christian doctrine, it seems a hopeless task to look for 
anything like fixed or consistent views of the future life in those 
phases of religious thought which lie outside of Christendom. It 
is but due to Dr. Salmond to say that he recognizes fully the diffi- 
culty of his theme. His statements are characterized in general by 
just caution which does not ignore the extreme uncertainty that 
obscures many points in his sketch. Probably the study of relig- 
ions will increase this spirit of caution, and come to a more explicit 
recognition of the fact, that the religious consciousness in refer- 
ence to futurity is often but an undefined sentiment that hardly 
tries or dares to shape itself into thought, and still less into any 
language that can admit of logical analysis. 

There is, however, one fact which can with reasonable proba- 
bility be gathered from Dr. Salmond’s review of non-Christian 
beliefs on the subject; and that is the tendency to connect them 
more intimately with the moral consciousness by projecting into 
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a future life the realization of a perfect moral development for the 
individual and a perfect moral government for the race. By the 
very conditions of earthly life the retribution of human conduct 
appears to be hopelessly concealed, if not absolutely baffled; and 
this illusion must perplex the moral consciousness as long as re- 
tribution is sought in natural events that may lie outside of the 
moral life altogether. It is therefore an exceedingly natural evo- 
lution of thought, which points to an existence beyond the condi- 
tions of earthly life as a scene in which there will be a complete 
reconciliation of physical and moral well-being. This movement 
of thought seems indeed so logical, that it was regarded even by 
Kant as an irresistible postulate of practical reason. Among the 
various phases, which the movement assumed outside of Christen- 
dom, probably the Egyptian faith will in general be regarded as 
the earliest and most pronounced ; and this fact raises an extremely 
perplexing problem with regard to the relation between the Egyp- 
tians and the Hebrews. The idea of a future judgment appears 
in very distinct form in recensions of the Book of the Dead be- 
longing to the later reigns of the eighteenth dynasty, and there can 
be little doubt that it must have become a feature of religious 
thought in Egypt long prior to that period. [See Budge’s “Book 
of the Dead,” Vol. I., Introduction, p. xciii.] But the Hebrews 
cannot have left Egypt before that period ; and yet the outlook to- 
wards an immortal life in any part of the Old Testament is so 
exceedingly vague, that many critics have gone the length of main- 
taining that it formed no part of the Hebrew religious creed. Dr. 
Salmond has devoted two or three pages (188-191) to a consid- 
eration of the subject, and these are characterized by his usual 
caution and fairness. But it must be acknowledged that there is 
here an unsolved problem in the history of ancient religions. Yet 
it must also be said that perhaps the problem may be found simple 
enough, if we get a few more historical data; for it seems to pres- 
ent merely one phase of the general fact, noticed by Renouf and 
other Egyptologists, that the Hebrews appear to have taken with 
them extremely few of the distinctive features of Egyptian civil- 
ization. 

Perhaps the Hebrews had already begun to realize, in a dim 
way, that real retribution is not an act of divine judgment post- 
poned to a period after the death of the individual or at the close 
of human history,—that, being involved in the eternal order of 
God’s world, it is eternally going on; so that any future retribu- 
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tion can be but a continuation of the moral process which is al- 
ready realized in earthly life. Dr. Salmond seems to indicate that 
that may be his own interpretation of the peculiar atti- 
tude of the Old Testament towards the idea of immortal- 
ity. “It may be,” he says, “that in it” (the Old Testament), “for 
the most part, piety has its field in this world, and faith its satis- 
faction in present relations to God” (page 191). In this respect 
the Hebrew attitude may be regarded as in truth the historical 
preparation for the teaching of Christianity, and as giving a clue 
to the interpretation of that teaching. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the historical method of interpretation, which Dr. Sal- 
mond has adopted as his general guide, is applied specially in his 
interpretation of the teaching of Christ and the Apostles. Some 
critics would enforce that method more fully. Certainly in the 
interpretation of the language of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject it seems almost impossible to make too large an allowance for 
the unavoidable forms of thought which are imposed upon all de- 
scriptions of moral retribution, not merely by the peculiar ideas 
of the Hebrews, but even by the ideas of men in general with 
regard to the forms of legal procedure in pronouncing and execut- 
ing judicial sentences in human life. The divine judgment on the 
moral actions of men can have nothing of the arbitrary and arti- 
ficial character that attaches to human judgment by the conditions 
of time and space within which all human activity is restricted; 
and if the necessities of thought and language compel us to de- 
scribe divine judgment under human forms, these must not be 
allowed to blind us to the fact, that every man at every mament 
of his life stands truly before the judgment seat of God, and that 
he can never escape the irrevocable sentence which is pronounced 


on the deed done at the moment. 
J. Crank Murray. 
McGiit UNIversity, MONTREAL. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MytHo.ocy. By John M. Robertson. Lon- 
don: Watts & Co. Pp. xviii., 484. 


There is much in this volume which one can heartily admire. 
It shows large learning, great industry, and much critical skill. 
It consists of “three treatises,” at each of which we shall glance 
in turn. Before doing so, however, one ought to say that Mr. 
Robertson claims to have been “more obedient to scientific canons” 
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than previous workers, and that he treats mythology as a “sci- 
ence.” Accepting all this, the most serious objection we have to 
his work must be stated. It is that he does not pursue the method 
of science, does not assume and maintain the true moral attitude 
of such a scientific inquirer, and give us the results of truth as he 
has found it, without concern either as to “rationalist” view, on 
the one hand, or “ecclesiastical” view on the other. When we 
want “science,” we want it as “disinterested science,’ and Mr. 
Robertson’s work would have gained immeasurably in scientific 
merit and value, if, discarding these two aspects or bearings of 
his work, he had sought and given truth simply as “science.” That 
is the prevailing weakness of the book, and it obtrudes itself at 
almost every turn. I therefore pass over his diatribes against 
ecclesiastical connections of every sort, as being, before the scien- 
tific issues, so many irrelevancies. Only, it must be said that Mr. 
Robertson has missed a great opportunity, that, namely, of show- 
ing the followers of “Christism” that he had not fallen from the 
greatness of “science,” but stood superior to rationalism and every 
other “ism” in the pursuit of science qua science. Disclaim as he 
may, the facts of his procedure cry aloud against him, since these 
never allow us to forget for long that, in his own chosen style of 
phraseology, he has a rationalist “axe to grind.” 

The first “treatise” or part deals with “the progress of mythol- 
ogy,” and consists of four chapters, which make extremely inter- 
esting reading. Mr. Robertson’s strictures on Strauss (p. 15) 
are severe, and possibly not undeserved. And yet here, as so often, 
Mr. Robertson seems over-confident and too dogmatic, for the 
possibilities of the case are both larger and more reasonable than 
Mr. Robertson has been able to see. Apart from these belated 
censures on Strauss, Mr. Robertson might have had the possibili- 
ties of the case a little more opened up to his view—assuming him 
not to be “past argument”—if he had studied some similar pheno- 
mena in our Neo-Hegelians of to-day. The references to “theol- 
ogy” (p. 16) do not seem very penetrating or discriminating. But 
Mr. Robertson’s faith in what Comparative Mythology is going 
to do for religious development is admirable—not the sanest of 
supernaturalists could attain unto it; he would not find it rational 
to do so. 

The second chapter deals with modern systems, and is ably 
written. Here and elsewhere, Mr. Robertson is fond of polemic 
directed against Mr. Andrew Lang, against whom he scores a 
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point at times, though inclined to make too much of verbal critic- 
ism. Mr. Robertson’s statements (p. 48) about “old myths” and 
the history of the God idea do not advance us much, for the reason 
that they are left so much as bare assertion. We fear his com- 
forting view as to the philosophic separation of the idea of God 
is somewhat mythological. His statement is either a truism— 
one of those “platitudes” he dislikes so much in others—or it is 
the result of so defective an apprehension of the real bearings of 
the philosophic situation as to afford ground for some amazement. 
What Mr. Robertson calls “the separatist fallacy” is next dealt 
with. I find myself in agreement with his polemic against Mr. 
Andrew Lang at important points; at other points I take serious 
exception to his modes of statement. More important are Mr. 
Robertson’s denunciations—they are nothing more—of both relig- 
ion and ethics. A Creator God (p. 61) is “irrational” because 
“illogical,” and “itself as much myth” as other absurd myths with 
which Mr. Robertson has been dealing. This jaunty dogmatism 
nowise surprises us, but, if he means more than a summary dis- 
missal of certain traditional representations of the Creator God, 
we should take leave to question whether he understands the 
deeper religious and philosophical issues involved. Hardly would 
any one who really does so, write as he does. Again, on the same 
page (p. 61), we are informed that the latter-day Christian’s “God 
remains the Cause of Evil, and his ethic is thus incurably un- 
sound.” Is this to be taken as a sample of Mr. Robertson’s ra- 
tional and ethical thinking? We could desire none better, if we 
had the least care to have it shown to be “incurably unsound.” 
We had thought this style of argument well-nigh obsolete, even in 
pot-house dialectics. When he almost instantly tells us that “in 
fine, all theistic ethic is flagrantly mythological,” we can only won- 
der at the ease with which Mr. Robertson reaches his conclusions. 
He has no trouble as to the way in which, as matter of fact, the 
idea of God has possessed the spirit of the human race. He takes 
no trouble to inquire as to whether or what significance attaches 
to the God idea in pre-scientific times. For anything that appears 
in this book, Mr. Robertson has never thought such matters to any 
broad-based or adequate philosophical conclusions, before making 
his sweeping theistic assertions. The book is quite as much hand- 
book of rationalist apologetics as a manual of mythological “sci- 
ence,” but what it will most convince many readers of will be— 
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at this part—that “the theistic presupposition” is a far deeper 
thing than Mr. Robertson has seen or understood. 

When he deals with “the metaphysic of religion,” Mr. Robert- 
son gives us only some critical remarks on well-known writers 
like Goldziher, Max Miller, and one or two others, but the re- 
marks are not particularly new or impressive. At length, after 
having touched on Mr. Grant Allen’s positions, he sets down the 
attempts to separate developed religion from all mythological 
credences to some form of “acquired or inherited prejudice— 
what, it is not necessary to ascertain” (p. 77). Why not? What 
if the supposed “prejudice” turned out also a myth? What if 
these separations proved due to “scientific attitude”? Mr. Robert- 
son tells us (p. 77) that “scientific form” is to be had for the facts 
here only by taking the term “religion” to include “all the cre- 
dences and practices by which men ever supposed themselves in 
touch with or aware of what they conceived as Gods, extra- 
human personalities, intangible lives, and the doings of these.” 
Such is a sample of Mr. Robertson’s “careful” comprehension of 
facts. “Scientific form” will be given to astronomy and physics 
when, in like manner, these sciences to-day are made to include, 
as “generically extensible” to these, every remote legend of a 
physical bearing and every antique notion of a motion of the sun 
round the earth, under penalty of the terms physics and astronomy 
being rejected “altogether, as having no accepted significance.” 
Mr. Robertson might be expected to see the unredeemed non- 
sense of his self-styled “scientific” procedure, but then, as he says 
significantly of so many others, “that is never to be counted on.” 
So much for Mr. Robertson’s peculiar “scientific” modes of recog- 
nizing “essential continuity and coherence” of the phenomena. 

Chapter the fourth deals with “the stand for the Bible.” Mr. 
Robertson seems rather lacking in judicial calm when dealing with 
Hebrew mythology, and is too ready to dismiss as “past argu- 
ment” those who do not share his own views. Mr. Robertson 
rather plays into the hands of his antagonists here by a mode of 
treatment that does convey an impression of cleverness and super- 
ficiality. On many important points and aspects we find not the 
slightest evidence that Mr. Robertson has studied and weighed the 
judgments of Semitic scholars at home and abroad, beyond the few 
authorities he cites. This is the more important, as some of the 
more recent mythological assumptions in this connection appear 
to rest on a very flimsy basis. There is here none too much in the 
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way of scientific argument, to which the discussion had been better 
more confined. Even the later history of Judaism might have 
more to say for itself than Mr. Robertson seems to be aware 
(p. 95)- 

Dealing with “Christianity and Degeneration,” Mr. Robertson 
informs us that it is “the European economic system” which main- 
tains the mythology of Christism “in popular credit,” in spite of 
the “plain” bearings of “the latest mythological researches”—a 
mythological statement, of course. The whole mythological fabric 
reared by Mr. Robertson rests on so precarious a foundation that 
it will not greatly satisfy “serious” thinkers. 

In opening the second part of his work, Mr. Robertson speaks 
of the nature of the problem—-‘Christ and Krishna.” It is sel- 
dom one meets with so much moral and intellectual arrogance as 
Mr. Robertson has set down in pages 130 and 131. Were Mr. 
Robertson’s reviewers—to institute a comparative myth—to treat 
his work as he here does that of all inquirers on the Christian 
side, Mr. Robertson would instantly turn and rend them for their 
normal unfairness. But his own moral and intellectual consist- 
ency would have vanished into myth. I submit such a style of 
writing deserves no great praise in an ethical journal. Is Christ- 
ianity in all its exponents devoid of an ethical spirit? Is that spirit 
not its strength and characteristic, teaching them to seek “truth” 
before the acceptance of any particular system, Christian or other? 
Does it not bid men seek the “truth,” that thereby they may be 
“free” from every bias and prepossession? Mr. Robertson, who 
professes to be casting down apriorisms on every hand, most in- 
consistently and unfairly sets up one against us here. Mr. Rob- 
ertson should also free himself from the prepossession—and vulgar 
sophism—that Christianity is chargeable with the defects and 
vices of its exponents, as he is victim of it again and again. It is 
a glaring anachronism to import such methods into “science”— 
mythological or other. Those who do not, in “lawless credulity,” 
accept the conjectures and conclusions of Mr. Robertson are 
again, at page 299, sweetly told that their “customary” frame of 
mind is “the negation of reason.” In what other realms of “sci- 
ence” is this the “customary” mode of discussion? Mr. Robert- 
son has, in brief, made up his mind that “Christianity so-called” 
has been—he says, “we know”—“wholly manufactured within 
historic times,” and therefore the world must accept his dictum, 
or “every claim” to the contrary will recoil “more or less forcibly” 
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on our own creed. All which may be very appalling, but is not 
yet “science.” Space limits forbid us to follow the separate chap- 
ters of the second part, and of the third, which deals with the 
“Gospel Myths.” Needless to say, everywhere that details of the 
Gospels can be construed in any mythical direction, Mr. Robertson 
displays a splendid faith talent. Similar analogies found in com- 
parative mythology for similar problems are to be treated only in 
one way, Mr. Robertson’s, since he possesses an ever convenient 
short cut to certainty. It seems a pity that, where there are so 
great abilities and learning and powers of research, there should 
not also be wise and discerning powers that should keep the ration- 
alist cause from being wounded in the house of its friends. For it, 


too, should have a credit to maintain. 
James Linpsay. 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


THE EpucaTION OF THE YOUNG IN “THE REPUBLIC” OF PLATO. 
Translated into English with Notes and Introduction by Bern- 
ard Bosanquet, M. A., LL. D. Pp. iv., 198. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1900. [Cambridge Series for Schools and Train- 
ing Colleges. ] 


This little book is made up of three distinct portions; (1) a 
translation of the greater part of Books II., III., IV. of the “Re- 
public”; (2) a running commentary upon this translation; (3) 
an introductory essay upon Greek education with special reference 
to the views of Plato. 

Like all Dr. Bosanquet’s work, the treatment of the subject is, 
throughout, suggestive, stimulating, thoughtful ; but the real value 
is not always on the surface. The Commentary and the Introduc- 
tion are both open to the criticism applicable to those other “book- 
lets” (the author’s own epithet) of which Dr. Bosanquet has given 
us so many in the last twelve years, viz., that neither the subject- 
matter nor the method of dealing with it admits of adequate treat- 
ment in so small a space. Without exaggeration it may be said 
that there can be no real student who would not gladly exchange 
them all for any single one of them worked out on the scale of 
(exempli gratia) the first volume of the “Logic.” On the other 
hand, few students, when they have once relieved their feelings 
by grumbling because the author has not given them more, but 
will be grateful to him for having provided so much. 
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The “Translation,” Dr. Bosanquet modestly explains, is not in- 
tended for comparison with “those which have found their recog- 
nized place in English Literature,” but merely “to set before stu- 
dents a definite type of renderings and conceptions, which other- 
wise could only be conveyed by a greatly extended commentary.” 
In other words, it is a “version,” not a “translation.” Dr. Bosan- 
quet need not, however, deprecate comparison with the work of 
other scholars. The conscientious critic, going carefully through 
it line by line will, of course, find a phrase here and there he may 
not quite like (e. g., the use of the word “potency” on pages 366, 
367, or, again, “inflexion” as a rendering of Page 397), 
but, as a version for English readers, those will commend it most 
who are most capable of estimating the difficulty of the task. It 
fulfils admirably the author’s purpose and will form an excellent 
introduction to the study of Plato as a whole, apart from its more 
special bearing upon his theory of education. 

The “Commentary” consists partly of short explanatory notes, 
elucidating for the English student the meaning of some Platonic 
expressions, or explaining some Greek custom alluded to in the 
text. These notes, though very short, are clear, and often illus- 
trated by modern parallels in Dr. Bosanquet’s happiest manner. 
The other, more important, portion of the commentary presents a 
critical estimate of the Platonic theory, as far, that is, as short dis- 
jointed notes upon points as they arise in the text can give such 
presentation. They cannot do it in any adequate sense, and it is 
no discredit to Dr. Bosanquet to say that he fails to achieve the 
impossible. The earnest student who will take the trouble to com- 
pare scattered—often widely scattered—notes, and will, above all, 
devote time—a long time—to honest thought upon their inner 
meaning, will find suggestions and ideas of the highest value on 
almost every page; but it is to be feared that few of the “pupil 
teachers and candidates for certificates,” for whom the book pur- 
ports to be written, will possess the necessary leisure. 

The majority of readers must be content to find what benefit is 
attainable by them in the “Introduction.” This portion of the 
book, though raising, without discussing, in an almost tantaliz- 
ingly suggestive way, questions of the greatest difficulty and im- 
portance, yet contains much positive teaching that is practically 
valuable for the ordinary reader. In a few pages a clear historical 
sketch is given of the method, object and scope of Greek educa- 
tion. While recognizing the narrow limits, to our eyes, within 
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which this education moved, the author is both sympathetic to- 
wards it and appreciative of its great merits: its national color, 
its insistence upon balance and moderation, its attempt in both 
mental and physical spheres to attain sound health instead of spec- 
ial capacity for special feats, its love of “nurture” as opposed to 
mere “instruction” and, above all, its firm conviction that the goal 
of true education is the formation of civic character. 

Finally, Dr. Bosanquet estimates truly, and states lucidly, 
Plato’s real attitude towards the education of his time, as far as 
it is expressed in the first four books of the “Republic.” He 
points out (what the mcdern critic too often forgets) that Plato 
does not condemn that system as such but, on the contrary, 
warmly approves of it. Plato pleads only (1) that the under- 
lying principles should be made manifest; (2) that each item 
should be consciously referred back to them—a condition which 
involves several alterations in detail, but only in detail. These 
principles are of eternal value; they may be seen in application to- 
day in every refined English-speaking household. But Dr. Bosan- 
quet wisely deprecates any attempt to “place” Plato. Our duty 
is not to label him with some party catchword, but rather “to 
learn his great ideas sympathetically and trust our own sense for 
their application.” The difficulty, without question, as well as the 
value, lies in the application. Yet the modern reader will heartily 
agree with the conclusion that, “it is worth thinking of, how far 
in education the idea of the growth of a mind can be made the cen- 
tral point, so that the things which are considered worth teaching 
may really have time to sink into and to nourish the whole human 
being, morally and intellectually alike. In as far as this problem is 
solved we shall attain a higher result than was attained by the 
Greeks in proportion as our resources for appealing to human na- 
ture are more varied and profound than theirs.” 

W. H. FAarrsrorHer. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


A History oF Mopern Puitosopuy. By H. Hoffding, trans- 
lated from the German by B. E. Meyer. Two Vols. Pp. xvii., 
532; ix., 600. London: Macmillan & Co., 1900. 


It is, to the present reviewer at least, a great temptation to dis- 
miss the work before him with the single remark that Professor 
Hoffding has written quite the best, if not the only really worthy 
History of Philosophy that modern times have produced. A com- 
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parison of even the most satisfactory of the previous works on the 
subject will at once suggest to an inquiring mind what a History 
of Modern Philosophy ought not to be. Some of the very best 
suffer from the inevitable tendency of the historian, who is also a 
philosopher with theories of his own to recommend, to treat the 
course of previous speculation as a mere prelude to the appearance 
of a final or absolute system of truth; some, like the otherwise 
excellent manual of Schwegler, are planned on an unduly limited 
scale; nearly all take the form of handbooks for the student who 
needs for university purposes a neatly tabulated account of sys- 
tems and doctrines, rather than that of a continuous history of 
European thought addressed to the cultivated public at large; 
finally, one and all mutilate and misrepresent their subject by 
treating the development of speculative thought in abstraction 
from that simultaneous development of physical science which has 
at every stage reacted upon and largely determined the course 
of metaphysical construction. Prof. Hoffding has, for the first 
time, produced a History which is singularly free from all these 
grave defects. His work is, to begin with, a sympathetic and 
thoroughly “objective” narrative which abstains from the futile 
attempt to read the ideas of any single system into the facts of 
history. Not that he is without definite views of his own or that 
those views do not occasionally make themselves felt in the course 
of the exposition, but he possesses in an eminent degree the true 
historian’s power of entering into the thoughts of other ages and 
surveying their problems from their own standpoint in a way 
that enables him to do reasonable justice alike to Descartes and 
Locke, to Fichte and to Mill. The scale upon which his task has 
been executed again has made it possible to bestow adequate treat- 
ment upon many interesting thinkers who are commonly dismissed 
in the manuals with the mere assignment of a couple of dates and 
a line or two of, frequently inaccurate, summarization. In par- 
ticular, the interesting series of Italian Renascence philosophers 
whose labors prepared the way for the more reasoned out con- 
structions of the seventeenth century are probably for the first 
time restored to their real significance for philosophical history. 
The account of Bruno, for instance, is by far and away the best 
and fullest description of that singularly felicitous and acute, 
though unsystematic, thinker, accessible to the English reader. The 
avoidance of the over-systematizing and tabulatory style of the 
ordinary manual is another feature of Prof. H6ffding’s work 
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which calls for the highest commendation. At last we have a 
History of Philosophy which fairly meets the demands which 
would be addressed to a historian of Art or Science or Political 
Theory ; I mean, a History from which the reader of general cul- 
ture who wishes to know what the main lines of development in 
the particular branch of human thought under investigation have 
been, as distinguished from the student who wants dates and 
tables for examination uses, may get what he comes for. But the 
greatest merit of the book, to the mind of the present writer at 
least, is the constant care that has been taken to exhibit the way 
in which the great ideas of mechanical and biological science have 
influenced the course of metaphysical thought. It is mainly be- 
cause this connection has been neglected by previous historians 
of the subject that the development of metaphysics has too often 
appeared to hang in the air and to be quite out of relation to the 
line of really fruitful and vital scientific progress. Prof. Hoff- 
ding strikes the right note in this respect from the very first. He 
has rightly seen, for instance, that no history of philosophical 
thought in the seventeenth century can set the facts in their true 
proportions unless the growth and development of the mechanical 
view of nature from Galileo to Newton is made the central point 
of the narrative. In restoring Galileo in particular to his rightful 
place as the real founder both of the mechanical theory and of the 
true mathematico-experimental method of interrogating nature he 
has not only corrected a grave injustice, but has for the first time 
put the development of seventeenth-centry thought in its true 
light. From Hobbes and Descartes to Leibnitz and Newton the 
whole movement of thought centres round the ideas and methods 
of the “Dialogues on the New Sciences,” and yet historians like 
Ueberweg and Windelband have not thought the founder of 
dynamics worth more than a fraction of the space they have de- 
voted to the theosophic fancies of Jacob Boehme! The note right- 
ly struck in the careful treatment bestowed upon Kepler and Gali- 
leo is maintained throughout Professor H6ffding’s narrative. He 
has properly treated the mechanical physics of Descartes’ “Prin- 
cipia” as of little less importance for the history of thought than 
the metaphysics of the “Meditations,” and his account of the phil- 
osophical consequences of Darwinism and of the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy (the two really great scientific ideas of our 
own century) in contemporary thinking is a model of lucid ex- 
position. I do not know whether I shall equally express the opin- 
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ion of all readers if I go on to say that a second almost equally 
striking proof of the author’s sense of historical proportion is 
afforded by his treatment of the Post-Kantian German Idealism. 
But to my own mind at least the real course of philosophic history 
has always appeared to be woefully distorted in the current works 
on the subject by the undue importance attached to the Hegelian 
system. The notion is far too prevalent, in England at least, that 
there is but one legitimate line of development from Kant, and 
that the line which culminated in the “absolute” Idealism. In 
Prof. Hoffding’s narrative the facts fortunately appear in a truer 
light. Hegel finds his real place by the side of Schopenhauer as 
a representative of one particular development of Kantian ideas, 
the “Romantic” philosophy, but the equal legitimacy of the descent 
of Herbart and Beneke and Fries from the sage of Konigsberg 
is no less fully recognized. It is only when it is thus made clear 
that the thought of Kant is not exhausted by the movement to 
Hegel, that the real significance of the critical philosophy can be 
properly appreciated. Or to put the same thought in another way, 
Prof. Hoffding’s second volume will explain to the attentive 
reader why Hegel is dead or dying, but Kant a living force in the 
philosophic thought of to-day. 

I have said that Prof. Hoffding does not fail, as a philosopher 
of his eminence can hardly fail, to indicate his own intellectual 
preferences, though they are nowhere unduly obtruded. His 
openly expressed preference for the constructive thinkers of the 
seventeenth century over their successors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury will be readily understood, and probably shared, by readers 
in harmony with his own sympathetic attitude towards empirical 
psychology and exact physical science. The strongly ‘sympathetic 
account of Mill and Spencer, which is also presumably indicative 
of personal leanings, is naturally interesting to English readers. 
In the case of Mill, Prof. Hoffding shows himself fully alive to 
that eminent man’s truly remarkable inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, while explaining them, fairly enough, as largely due to 
the struggles of a singularly candid and open-minded nature to 
free itself from early prepossessions; in dealing with Spencer— 
and this is the only instance of serious bias that I can call to mind 
in the whole two volumes, personal admiration seems to have par- 
tially blinded the writer to the really wonderful mistiness and 
ambiguity which besets that philosopher’s treatment of the car- 
dinal terms of his own theory. 
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Of course there are bound to be a number of special points as 
to which any reader of a comprehensive “History of Philosophy” 
will differ from his author, but it scarecly seems worth while in a 
general notice like this to allude to such matters of mere detail. 
There is, however, one point which is more than a matter of detail 
and which I cannot pass over altogether in silence. Prof. H6ff- 
ding tends too much, I think, to write as if the mechanical theory 
in its final elaboration at the hands of Newton were the last word 
of physical science as to the universe. He scarcely seems alive to 
the degree to which the elements of that theory still remain mat- 
ters of hypothesis nor to the extent to which the hypotheses have 
been of late years subjected to criticism by a growing and import- 
ant school of scientific thinkers. At least he seems to regard 
mechanism as being somehow more than a descriptive hypothesis, 
though how much more we are never told. We should like to 
know what is his attitude towards the tendency represented in 
physics by Mach and Kirchhoff, and in philosophy by Avenarius, 
but the limits imposed upon him by his choice of 1880 as the ter- 
minus ad quem of his “History” have perhaps prevented his grat- 
ifying our curiosity. Probably it is well that Prof. Hoffding has 
drawn the line where he has done. There are signs that with the 
wonderful growth of experimental methods in Psychology, with 
the emphatic return of Nietzsche to individualism in ethics, and 
the widespread revolt already referred to against accepting mech- 
anism as more than a partial description of phenomena in physics, 
we are standing on the threshold of a new philosophical era, which 
will produce a new intellectual synthesis along lines as yet un- 
dreamed of. It may be that it is yet too early to attempt taking 
stock of the philosophical position of the present. Meanwhile it 
is well that this much be understood; if with Prof. Héffding’s 
luminous narrative before them our writers of popular scientific 
essays continue to repeat the parrot-cry that modern metaphysical 
thought has revolved without progress round the same circle of 
ideas, and that its speculations have stood out of relation to the 
concepts that have guided fruitful scientific advance, they will 
henceforth be without excuse. It should be added that the Eng- 
lish version is idiomatic and usually accurate, though somewhat 
disfigured by the retention of German forms like Frankfurt, etc. 
In one place Descartes’ patroness, Elizabeth of the Palatinate, is 
gravely called Elizabeth von der Pfalz, as though the translator 
had taken the last three words for a proper name. There are also 
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a few ugly misprints which point to careless proofreading, e. g., 
“finite” cause for “final” cause (Vol. I, p. 231), “there (for 
their) esse is percipt” (Ibid. p. 420). 
A. E. Taytor. 
Owens CoLLteGce, MANCHESTER. 


EpucaTronaL Arms AND MetnHops. Lectures and Addresses by 
Sir Joshua Fitch, M. A., LL. D. Cambridge University Press. 


1900. 


The title of this book scarcely conveys a correct or adequate 
idea of its contents. A book bearing the name “Educational Aims 
and Methods” is apt to raise expectation of systematic and critical 
treatment of the aims of education, followed by a discussion of the 
methods whereby these may best be attained. The student who is 
acquainted with the German Literature on the subject would also 
probably expect to find in a book of this description copious refer- 
ences to the sciences of Psychology and Ethics which are rightly 
held to supply education with some of its main principles. The 
purpose of the present book, however, is far simpler and less am- 
bitious. The author’s statement in the Preface that “the lectures 
and addresses collected in this volume have been given at various 
times within the last few vears before academic audiences in Eng- 
land or America” is a sufficient explanation of the absence of sys- 
tematic and continuous treatment. The lectures have for their 
subjects some question bearing on the general aims and method 
of education, or the life and policy of some educational reformer 
or some interesting phase of the administration of education. 

In spite of the title, the aims of education are nowhere explic- 
itly defined or synthesized. This omission, however, one scarcely 
regrets ; for in indirect ways and by gradual accretions a lofty and 
cumulative conception of the purpose of education is gradually 
formed in the reader’s mind. Equally satisfactory in our opinion 
is the author’s exposition of general method. “We are safe in 
taking for certain this one truth, that human character whether 
we look at it from its ethical or from its intellectual side is the 
result of growth and not of manufacture. It is a living organism, 
and not a highly delicate and curious machine.” It may, indeed, 
be said that the chief merit of the lectures on general method lies 
in the impressiveness and cogency with which from ever-varying 
standpoints the organic character of true instruction is demon- 
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strated. Socrates, Scripture and Science are made to sanction 
what the writer rightly calls “the main principle of all true peda- 
gogy.” The lecture on “Methods of Instruction as Illustrated in 
the Bible” is suggestive of Ziller’s famous “culture epochs” theory 
based on the supposition of a correspondence between racial and 
individual development. Our author in this lecture starts from 
the kindred position that “what is true in the infancy of society 
and of nations is true also of the childhood of every human be- 
ing.” He does not, however, press the analogy unduly far and the 
suggestions he is able to extract are thoroughly sound and accept- 
able on other grounds. 

The Historical lectures deal with Ascham and the schools of the 
Renaissance, Edward Thring, Joseph Lancaster and Pestalozzi, 
and seem to us the most valuable section of the book. The writer 
fastens unerringly on the salient and distinctive features in the 
theory and policy of each reformer. He is moreover always 
awake to the difficulties and temptations which beset the school- 
master. His treatment is thus characterized by the insight which 
is bred of sympathy as well as that which is due to wide and 
varied experience. The resulting estimate is a rare combination 
of criticism and appreciation. It is important that the approved 
practice of a great schoolmaster, such as Arnold or Thring, should 
as far as possible become generalized into doctrine and explained 
in its relation to fundamental principles. And one feels in read- 
ing the chapter on Thring that Sir Joshua Fitch could render 
splendid service to education by writing the history of our great 
English schoolmasters. The lectures on Ascham and Lancaster 
afford a clear conspectus of the condition of education in two im- 
portant periods in the history of our country and throw a flood 
of light on certain features and anomalies which belong to our 
present system. 

The book is one which may be read with great profit by teach- 
ers. It deserves, however, a wider audience—the people who are 
responsible for or who exercise any control upon the education of 
the young. These would profit considerably from contact with 
the robust common sense and the illumining enthusiasm of this 
book. 

The allusion to Psychology is very slight and leaves the reader 
uncertain as to the author’s view on the value of a knowledge of 
mental science for the teacher. Those who look in this direc- 
tion for help in the solution of educational problems may be grati- 
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fied to learn that Sir Joshua has elsewhere admitted that “rules 
and methods of teaching, if they are to be worth anything must 
ultimately be based on mental Philosophy and on acquaintance 
with the laws of thought and with the constitution of human na- 
ture.” (Preface to Lloyd Morgan’s “Psychology for Teachers”). 
We somewhat regret that this important truth does not receive 
more emphasis and illustration in the present work. 

The book is written with a grace and charm of style and re- 
flects its author’s enthusiasm for education and his unfaltering 


faith in its future. 
W. JENKYN JoNEs. 


University CoLLeGE, ABERYSTWYTH. 


THE MartyrpoM oF Lazor. By Alfred Thomas Story. London: 
George Redway, 1899. 


Mr. Story begins the preface to his book by stating that it will 
doubtless call forth opposition ; but it is difficult to see that it will 
profit anyone to make any serious opposition to a piece of tawdry 
rhetoric. There is no trace of any patient study or thought on the 
part of the author, and so it is futile for him to expect life to come 
out of the clash and cruscation (vide preface) of somebody else’s 
thought with his want of it. He is no friend of the dismal sci- 
ences,—hear his solemn warning: “Remember the treatises on 
political economy are mostly written by men who, though not 
exactly in the pay of the classes,* are very largely in sympathy 
with them and their ideals. Hence they are suspect.” If this book 
is part of “the present widespread upheaval of thought” to which 
the author refers on page 12, the upheaval would appear to be one 
of matter in a gaseous form. If the object of the book is to call 
attention to existing social evils, such object would be better at- 
tained by a plain and sober statement of the facts. If the object 
is to suggest remedies for the evils, the remedies should have been 
stated with greater clearness. The chief proposal of the author is 
one for the redistribution of the land amongst the present popula- 
tion, but no machinery is suggested for carrying out his proposals. 
He patronizes the working classes, and very properly insists on the 
benefits of education; but warns them against the leading univer- 
sities and their prevailing cynicism. If Mr. Story has any genuine 
feelings, let him devote his time to an intelligent study of some 


*P. 198. The italics are mine. 
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one of the evils of modern civilization and try to hit upon the best 
remedy. It is difficult to believe that a man feels deeply when his 
feelings do not lead him to treat serious subjects with the serious- 
ness that they deserve. Foolish language is no cure for misery. 
Though perhaps he means better, Mr. Story does as little good as 
the bishops he despises. 


C. P. SANGER. 
INNER TEMPLE, LONDON. 
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